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There are gains through loss, there are joys through 
sorrow, there are richest blessings through greatest 
trials. Only as we meet and overcome enemies, can 
we have the rewards of victory. Only as we learn 
the lessons of bereavement, can we experience the 
comforts of Christ’s most precious ministry of conso- 
lation. Jesus loves those most tenderly who are in 
greatest need of his tender love; and no call on him 
is surer of an instant and helpful response than the 
call of a crushed and trusting heart. Says a quaint 
religious writer: “Music is sweetest near or over 
rivers, where the echo thereof is best rebounded by 
the water. Praise for pensiveness, thanks for tears, 
and blessing God over the floods of affliction, makes 
the most melodious music in the ears of heaven.” 


Taking good advice is quite a different thing from 
giving good advice. Almost everybody knows how 
to do the second ; next to nobody knows how to do 
the first. Yet taking good advice is, normally, at 
least quite as important as giving good advice; and in 
the present state of the world, it is much more impor- 
tant. What a sudden change there would be in this 
blundering old world, if the taking of good advice 
were as easy and as pleasant as its giving. It 
was a favorite thought of the classical writers, that 
men were divided into three classes: men who them- 
selves knew what they ought to do; men who did not 





themselves know, but who were willing to learn from 
others, what they should do; and men who neither 
knew, nor would learn from others, what was best for 
them to do. If one cannot belong to the choice few 
who?zform the first of these three classes, he ought at 
least to see that he does not belong to the ignoble 
many who form the third. 


The Lord is never in a hurry.. His promises all 
stand sure, but they have to wait his time for their 
fulfilling. They come to pass just as soon as is neces- 
sary, but not always so soon as his people expect 
or desire. When haste was a necessity, the Lord 
brought Israel out of Egypt, in a single night, even 
though he had to make a path through the Red Sea 
to compass it. But after he had promised to set his 
name in a chosen place in Canaan, he waited well- 
nigh five hundred years before he permitted the first 
stone of the temple at Jerusalem to be put in its 
place. Yet he delayed not an hour beyond the time 
of his own good pleasure. And this is a truth which 
every Christian believer has reason to bear in mind, 
while waiting the fulfilment of God’s promises: 
“Forget not this one thing, beloved, that one day 
is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day. The Lord is not slack concerning 
his promise, as some count slackness;” but some ot 
the best things in the promises of God must be waited 
for in patience by his loved ones. 


When once a sense of the great effects of what we 
call trifles seizes the mind, life resolves itself into a 
devout practice of duties. The feeling flies, that we 
can do nothing for religion or humanity because our 
lives are taken up with housekeeping and shopkeep- 
ing, professional work and earning a living. Care- 
lessness or ignorance on one of these points may 
make more scandal, and undo more good, than one 
can ever accomplish directly. Read in the light or 
the consequences of small things, we understand the 
order of life, “ Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as to 
the Lord.” A floor ill swept leaves organic dust to 
breathe, which lowers vitality, if it does not kill by 
lung disease. A house kept without taste often leaves 
a man, or leaves children, without that strong attach- 
ment to home and its ways, which, next to religion, 
is the strongest tie for good in the world,—nay, 
which is the only symbol of good that many ever 
know. What a hindrance to usefulness and good 
living it is, for a man to be always in debt or ham- 
pered by the needless poverty which comes of igno- 
rance and unthrift. Where one woman ought to 
neglect her housekeeping for other duty, a hundred 
ought to find their duty in their housekeeping. And 
every man ought to show his piety by striving to make 
an honest, comfortable living. 


Judged from their immediate effects, the powers 
that destroy are often stronger than the powers that 


build up. An outbreak of the dangerous elements of 


society, one day’s wild work in the streets, an instant 
flash of dynamite,—and the upbuilding work of years 
may be hopelessly destroyed. Yet this apparent vic- 
tory of the destructive powers is only an apparent 
one. The powers that make and create are to-day 
building up silently a hundred institutions for every 
one which the hostile forces are so noisily attempting 





to destroy ; and the earnest souls who are laboring 
for the preservation and betterment of civilization, 
are binding a thousand kindly bonds around the well- 
being of society, where those who aim at ‘anarchy 
succeed in loosening one. Not even the French 
Revolution, with its loosening of social bonds, could 
permanently destroy society. There is no reason to 
be alarmed as to the ultimate outcome of the various 
threatening movements which are at present making 
themselves manifest in Europe and America. In 
God’s wise providence, the powers that conserve are, 
in the long run, the strongest powers; and, however 
violent may be the outbreak of destructive forces at 
specia] times and in special places, the foundation of 
God standeth sure, and the building which he builds 
will not be overthrown. 





THE CRITICISMS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSONS. 


Of course there are criticisms of the International 
lessons. They are too good and too important not to 
be criticised. The worst thing that could be said 
against them, indeed, would be, that everybody likes 
them, and that everybody speaks well of them. But 
there is no such condemnation as that, to bring them 
under the curse of “ Woe unto you, when all men 
shall speak well of you.” The fact of sharp or hos- 
tile criticism is never in itself a proof of lack in the 
thing criticised. The important question is, What is 
the criticism, and what is its basis ? 

The International lesson system came into its pres- 
ent stronghold under a sharp fire of criticism from 
every direction—front, flank, and rear. Heavy 
ordnance boomed against it from denominational 
casemates ; the light batteries of individual publish- 
ing houses banged away at it from every hill-top of 
the surrounding country; the rattle of musketry 
poured in upon its advancing column, from serried 
lines of regulars and volunteers, who would defend 
the old standing-ground of their fathers at every cost ; 
while individual sharp-shooters, who had their own 
theories of lesson helps, sought to pick off the leaders 
of the new movement for unity and completeness in 
Bible study. Its progress toward triumph was like 
that of every other great attainment in the religious 
world ; for, “ from the days of John the Baptist until 
now, the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force.” 

Those who remember the important conference at 
Plainfield, New Jersey, in the winter of 1871-72, 
where this subject was fully discussed, as preliminary 
to the Indianapolis Convention in the spring of 1872, 
which was to decide as to its feasibility and desir- 
ableness, will recall how earnest were the protests, from 
good men and strong, against giving equal promi- 
nence to the Old Testament and the New, and against 
attempting to have the same lesson for all grades of 
scholars in the Sunday-school. Everything that has 
been said within the past six months, in either ot 
these two lines of criticism, was said, then and in the 
two years following, quite as forcibly as it has been 
said since that day; said, moreover, by a great many 
Christian ministers and laymen, who were as able, as 
eminent, and as thoroughly in earnest, as are the best 
and foremost of those who, in any part of our country, 
now criticise the current lesson-plan because of the 
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prominence given by it to the Old Testament, or 
because of the supposed unfitness of many of its selec- 
tions for the primary and intermediate classes in the 
Sunday-school. The present plan was adopted in 
view of the objections thus raised; and it has made 
stéady progress in popular favor, because of the mul- 
tiplied proofs, in practical experiment, of the peculiar 
advantages of the system at the very points where it 
was declared to be lacking. 

As to the study of the Old Testament in equal 
prominence with the New, it was claimed then, as it 
is even more zealously claimed now, by the intelligent 
advocates of this system of Bible lessons, that only 
by such study can the New Testament be fully under- 
stood or appreciated, even by children; and that 
Christ himself is best known to and best loved by 
those who become familiar with the Book which he 
loved, whielr Ke éomméndéd to his loved ones for 
their study, and which breathes of him in its every 
page of narrative, of precept, of poetry, and of proph- 
ecy. As a matter of fact, the scholars in our Sunday- 
schools are better informed now, of Christ and his 
salvation, than those who preceded them, or than 
they themselves could have been without their intelli- 
gent styly of the Old Testament with the New, in 
the last dozen years or 80. Meanwhile, they have 
been enabled to see more clearly the unity of the 
Bible as a whole, and they are, in consequence, better 
prepared to meet the persistent assaults which are 
making upon the very foundations of our religion, in 
the current criticisms of our day,—scholarly, sophisti- 
cal, sneering, or silly,—against the Old Testament 
writings, all the way along from Abraham Kuenen 
and Robertson Smith to David Swing and Heber 
Newton. 

The suggestion that Christ is not found in the Old 
Testament, and that turning away from the study of 
the New Testament we necessarily turn away from the 
study of Christ’s life and work, is a suggestion that 
indicates a lack of familiarity with the innermost 
teachings of both Old Testament and New. “If I 
were younger,” says Martin Luther, in his Table 
Talk, “I would seek all the words of the New Testa- 
ment in Moses and the Prophets. By placing expres- 
sions and texts of the two together, grand and won- 
derful expositions of Scripture would be obtained.” 
How Martin Luther would enjoy the International 
Lessons, if he were here now to have a part in their 
weekly expositions! “Me who possesses a genuine 
love of Scripture,” says Adolph Saphir, pungently, 
“can bear the attempt to separate the New from the 
Old Testament as little as that mother who appeared 
before King Solomon could endure the thought of her 
living child being divided by the sword into two. 
‘In no wise slay it!’ was her eager exclamation. To 
divide is to slay. And thus it is with the living child 
of God’s Spirit—the Scripture. Itisone. The same 
God who hath spoken in those last days by the Son, 
spoke at sundry times and in divers manners by the 
prophets umto the fathers. The foundation of the 
temple of revelation is Moses ; the superstructure, the 
prophets, evangelists, and apostles ; Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner-stone.” “Oh that we 
,were wise and read the Scripture, the whole Scripture 
from Genesis to Malachi, and the inspired commen- 
tary from Matthew to the Revelation!” 

To diminish the prominence given to the Old Testa- 
ment in our Iaternational lesson system, would be to 
deprive beth young and old in our Sunday-schools of 
an impertant privilege in Bible study and in the line 

of Christian attainment. The great mass of those 
who use these lessons to-day, and the great majority 
of the strongest and ablest leaders in their exposition 
and teaching, are unalterably opposed to such a 
change. That change ought not to be attempted; 
nor do we fear that it will be—under either the 
threats or the entreaties of those who are now clam- 
oring for it. 

‘ As to that other objection to the International les. 

sons, that a Bible passage which is suited to the study 
of the older classes is often quite unsuitable for the 
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question of the Rey. Dr. Henry C. McCook: “ Did 
you ever see a joint of meat fit for the table of grown- 
up eaters, where you couldn’t get a taste of broth for 
the babies?” And inthe dozen years which have fol- 
lowed that suggestion, there has never been a lesson 
selected in the International course which has not 
been satisfactorily taught to the little folks by hun-’ 
dreds and thousands of primary class teachers. If 
there are still those who find themselves helpless for 
the table-supply of their little ones from the stock fur- 
nished from this International market, they would 
certainly do well to go to the cooking-school and 
learn how such stock is served up as toothsome and 
nourishing food for just such scholars as theirs. The 
chief trouble in their case is not with the Bible-meat, 
but with their manner of its using. 

Apart from these two chief objections, which were 

urged so vehemently at the beginning, and which 
have been renewed with steadily diminishing force at 
various times all the way from that day until now, 
the chief criticisms against the International lessons 
have been in the line of sneers and nicknames. The 
plan of study has been deliberately stigmatized— 
stigmatized by prominent religious editors and by 
eminent clergymen and laymen—as “scrappy,” as 
“hash,” as a “ hop, skip, and jump series,” as a “ spar- 
row plan,” “ a grasshopper plan,” “ a kangaroo plan ;” 
and this nicknaming has been very generally sub- 
stituted for sensible arguments in the discussion. 
The lessons are “ scrappy,”—are they? Would you 
have the Bible taken whole for every lesson? “Oh! 
how can you kill those dear little lambs?” asked a 
tender-hearted young woman of a matter-of-fact 
butcher. “ Kill’em, Missus?” was the blunt rejoin- 
der ; “ Why, you wouldn’t eat em alive,—would you?” 
“ Hash,” are they? Well, now, there are young folks 
in this world who enjoy “ hash,” when their good 
mother makes it, and they are sure of what is in it. 
Bible-hash is a pretty fair diet for children who are 
knowing and are growing. They “hop, skip, and 
jump,” do they? How would you have them go? 
with regular heel-and-toe tread from Gencsis to Reve- 
lation? At twenty verses for a lesson, it would take 
just about thirty years to walk over that ground at 
that gait. From such a movement, in Bible study— 
“Good Lord deliver us!” But it is a “sparrow” 
plan, you say; or a “ grasshopper” plan ; or a “ kan- 
garoo” plan! Well, isn’t that better than a snail 
plan, or a tortoise plan, or a giraffe plan? We see 
no reason why any one of these names should harm 
the lesson-series. We are confident that such a spar- 
row as that will not fall to the ground without the 
Lord’s consent; and we are sure that that grass- 
hopper has not yet become a burden to Bible students 
generally. As to the kangaroo, it can sit down 
solidly when it chooses to sit, and it can be lively in 
getting out of harm’s way when there is even more 
danger than a nickname can make. Moreover, the 
big kangaroo and the little ones have a peculiar 
facility of meving along together, when they move 
fastest. Meanwhile we say encouragingly to the 
Lesson Committee, Don’t be frightened from your 
duty by sneers or nicknames. And our confident 
opinion is, that the members of that Committee are 
not the sort of men to be frightened in that way. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are many terms in common use which are not 
only peculiarly liable to misconception, but of which 
the meaning cannot easily be found by one who wants 
to know it. Terms ofthis kind we are always glad to 
define, for the benefit of our readers; even where we 
should be unwilling to give space in our columns for 
explanations which might be obtained from an ordinary 
dictionary. An example in point is furnished in the 
following inquiry from a Pennsylvavia reader: 

Seeing in your paper a column of “ Notes on Open Letters,” 
J thought 1 wouldask you a question. If you think ita proper 


one, please answer in your paper. The question is, ‘‘ What is 
out-door relief, and how is it sustained ? 


Now that is a fair question. ‘ Out-door relief” is by 





younger scholars, it was met at the start by that pithy 





learned from either Webster or Worcester, although the 
Imperial Dictionary would supply the information. 
“‘Out-door relief” means, in a sense, relief that is given 
in-doors; relief that is given within the home. doors 
of the needy, as well as that which is given in the 
street. It is, primarily, relief that is given outside of 
the almshouse doors; given to the poor ‘who are not 
within the doors of buildings for the care of public 
paupers. In this country, it is a term employed to 
cover all the various public and private organizations 
and plans for the relief of the poor in their homes or in 
the street; and that is a very broad field, as broad as— 
all out-doors. 


What a longing there is in this world to have our 
work done for us, or, at all events, to have it marked out 
for us so plainly that all we shill have to do is to follow 
explicit directions step by step in life. Yet there would * 
be a great loss to us all, if we were deprived of the neces- 
sity of finding out our personal duty by the careful study 
of abstract principles. In no particular, in the Sunday- 
school sphere, is this longing to be saved from indepen- 
dent investigation more apparent, than in the matter of 
choosing books for the Sunday-school library. Month 
after month, year after year, the question has been asked 
of us in these columns, What books are proper for our 
Sunday-school library? Again and again, time after 
time, we have repeated the response, that each school 
must answer that question for itself; that there is no one 
standard of excellence for all schools alike in this matter 
of books for the scholars; that a book which would be 
“ good ” for one school, would be a poor book for another 
school; that the first thing for the managers of any 
school to decide on is the character and description of the 
books they want, and the next thing (a comparatively 
easy thing) for them to do is to find the requisite num- 
ber of books of that character and description. But still 
the same old call, for help at a point where help might 
not be given, comes to us week after week from various 
directions. Here it is from a very prominent Sunday- 
school in the state of New York: 


Religious newspapers are accustomed to speak freely, and 
not always respectfally, of ‘‘Sunday-school literature.” Quite 
likely it deserves criticism; our own school is awake to the 
defects of its own library, and has raised a fund to replenish it. 
What we would like now is to have some jourmal like The 
Sunday School Times—of which we take about one hundred 
copies—say what books are best for a large city school, the 
members of which are not likely to have more than a public 
school education. We shall understand best if you will put 
advice in the concrete form, by naming, say, one hundred books. 


Now we should just as soon think of naming one hun- 
dred young women who would make good wives—one 
for each—for Christian young men, of a fair public 
school education, in one of our large American cities, as 
of naming one hundred books suitable for such a Sun- 
day-school library as that which is above described. 
Not even an experienced druggist ought to give a list of 
one hundred kinds of medicine for promiscuous use in 
any large family; although there are patent-médicine 
makers who do claim to have just the nostrum for any 
and every ill which flesh is heir to. There are lists of 
“good books” for Sunday-school libraries advertised by 
committees of good men and committees of good women; 
but our counsel is, that you accept none of them fer your 
unaided guidance. Get what assistance they may give 
you in the description of the books they name, and then 
decide whether the books thus described are what you 
want in your Sunday-school, but do not trust their lists 
beyond that point.: Week by week we describe particular 
books in our literary columns. Those who read these 
descriptions can gain therefrom all the assistance in book 
selection which we think we have any right to give to our 
readers, or that our readers have any right to receive 
from us—unless, indeed, it be the help which comes 
from a reference to the several descriptive catalogues of 
Sunday-school books which we have named repeatedly 
within the past few months. 

Indeed, since the above note was written, there has 
come in a letter from a Michigan reader, which exactly 
meets the case in hand. We append it for the benefit 
of others, who may wish to make use of the opinions of 
The Sunday School Times, in the choice of books for 
their Sunday-school library. 

For the past two years I have marked in your valuable paper 
every book that was favorably commented upon. I have 
opened a small reference book, with a note of all the different 
publishers, and also of all the authors mentioned, and I 
have entered every favorably mentioned book in this reference- 
book under its proper head. Whenever our library needs new 
books, I go to this reference-book, where I can easily find what 
I want to know about the books. I place the date of your 





no means self-explanatery; nor can ita meaning be 


paper with the title of the book, so that I can, if necessary, 
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easily refer to your paper for fuller eomments. I would not 
have troubled you to read all this personal affair, but I noticed 
that people so often write you for information about good books 
for libraries. This proves that they trust your judgment; and 
now, if they will do as I have above indicated, they will always 
have a list of good books to select from. 


To lay down a principle of action, is one thing; to 
decide upon the applications of that principle, to par- 
ticular cases of personal conduct, is quite another thing. 
We are always glad to point out principles, for the 
guidance of our readers; and often we can best indicate 
the scope of a principle, by the illustration furnished in 
a particular case referred to us in an inquiry. Yet, after 
all, each person must decide for himself what is his indi- 
vidual duty, in the light of God’s truth as to the princi- 
ples involved in his action. Here, for example, comes 
a letter from a correspondent at the North, as follows: 


I am a subscriber to The Sunday School Times, of many 
years’ standing, and I have often been refreshed by the kind 
and courteous manner in which you have dealt with corres- 
pondents who have turned to you for counsel and advice with 
“questions of conscience.” Now I have carried a burden of 
this kind for some time, have prayed much over it, and have 
longed for some light, but, up to the present time, I have not 
received any real comfort. My trouble, in as few words as | 
can give it, is this: I am a printer by trade. In the office 
where I am employed (the largest in this city), amongst the 
general job printing that is done, there is the “ show-work ” 
for the theatres; and everything in that line. Now I have an 
abhorrence of the “show” in all its multiplied forms, as that 
term is popularly understood. Is it wrong for me as a Christian 
to work in an office where this kind of work is done, and for 
the mechanical execution of which I am in part responsible? 
This is what troubles me. I may say that the proprietors are 
members of one of the prominent churches of this city, but 
they never think of rejecting any work of this kind. Your 
kind consideration of this, my trouble, and an answer at your 
earliest convenience through the “ Notes on Open Letters” 
column will greatly oblige me. 


This is a question as to a man’s personal responsi- 
bility for his action, in a matter where he is merely 
employed by others. The mere fact that a man is em- 
ployed by another, does not necessarily relieve him of 
responsibility. A man would be no less a murderer for 
murdering at the request of his employer; nor would he 
be lacking in responsibility for the wrong if he were to 
steal, or lie, or commit forgery, at the direction of one 
who had employed him. In other words, that which is 
a sin in itself, cannot be performed without its immedi- 
ate doer’s responsibility therefor. Again, where there 
is no absolute sin involved, a man may be responsible 
for his choice between the higher and the lower, the 
better or the worse, performance in the line of labors to 
which he will give himself fur hire. A young man who 
would consent to be a clerk ina cigar-shop instead of 
in a first-class bookstore, because he does not deem 
tobacco-using a sin per se, is obviously responsible for 
devoting his services to that lower plane of employment. 
So, again, is an artist responsible for the style of work 
he will consent to perform for an employer, and a writer 
for the literary work to which he will pledge himself for 
pay, and a lawyer for the sort of cases he can be hired to 
undertake. But where the business at which one is 
employed is in itself legitimate, and the service asked of 
one is purely mechanical, or purely clerical, and that 
within the bounds of the legitimate business, it would 
seem that the responsibility must rest with the employer, 
and not with the one employed. Thus, if a man is a 
journeyman carpenter, and he finds himself employed to 
work on a building which is to be used for a business 
which he detests, the responsibility of the ultimate 
results of his work would seem to rest on his employer, 
not on himself. So if he were weighing out coal, or 
measuring off dry goods, or delivering groceries, for an 
employer, he would seem to be free from responsibility 
for the uses made of that which he has handled—unless, 
indeed, some criminal! use is, within his knowledge, to be 
made of it. To take again, a reputable newspaper 
establishment, in its various departments, for an illustra- 
tion. A man might properly say: I will not work in 
that establishment on the Lord’s Day; I will not go to 
theatres or similar “shows” to make a report of their 
performances; I will not write articles in favor of such 
things; for in any one of these lines I should be myself 
responsible for the action asked of me: But a proof- 
reader in such an establishment might properly say: 
My correcting the proof of theatrical reviews or adver- 
tisements, does not make me in any degree responsible 
for their publication. For that the editors, or publishers, 
are responsible. So, again, might say the compositors 
in the printing-oflice. Their purely mechanical work 
for their employers, in the line of the legitimate busi- 





nessof a printer, does not make them responsible for the 
ultimate use of the results of their labor. And the same 
principles would seem to be alike applicable to news- 
paper and job offices. 








THE DAY THE LORD HATH MADE. 
BY DOROTHY HOLROYD. 


Here on a hillock underneath the pines 
I watch the golden Sunday afternoon ; 
On woods and fields the blessed sunlight shines 
With equal boon. 


Among the murmuring boughs there is a thrill 
And whir of little wings; and clear bird-notes 
Fill all the air with music sweet and shrill 
From throbbing throats. 


The winds of God chant low their Maker’s praise, 
And sing soft Sabbath anthems through the shade; 
All Nature’s voices hymn: This day of days 
The Lord hath made, 


No bird am I to carol, but I see, 
In this green springtime world, thy kingdom come; 
Shall I, who am thy creature equally, 
Alone be dumb? 


Not so, O Lord! as thou hast given me power, 
So will I sing: turn thou my prayer to praise, 
And let thy love, like sunshine, fill each hour 
Of these, thy days. 





TABRET OR TOFET. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN G. LANSING. 


In Job 17: 6 we read: “ He hath made me also a by- 
word of the people; and aforetime I was as a tabret.” 
Or, the margin tells us to read, “And before them I was 
as a tabret.” 

The Hebrew word here translated “tabret” is POM 


Tofet. The word occurs only in this place. Another 
form of the same word occurs elsewhere, where it is trans- 
lated by the proper name, Tophet, a place in the valley 
of the sons of Hinnom, near Jerusalem, well known from 
the human sacrifices there offered to Moloch, and finally 
abolished by King Josiah. This place is called Tophet 
as meaning place of the burning. These are the limited 
scriptural usages of the word: as a proper name, and 
only once as an ordinary noun, that is, here in Job 17: 6. 
In this place, then, what are we to understand by To/et, 
so strangely translated “tabret’”’? Some derive the 
word 7Jofet from a verb meaning to spit upon. But this 
seems remote and uncertain, and does not exactly har- 
monize with the usage of the word. 

Bearing in mind the thoroughly Arabian character of 
the book of Job, and how many things therein are ex- 
plainable only through the Arabic and the Arab, let us 
look to that source for an explanation of the meaning of 
this Hebrew word To/et or Thofet. 

When the Arabs of the desert want to boil a pot, and 
there is a slanting rock at hand, it is their manner to set 
up two props, and make the rock act as the third, so 
forming a trivet or tripod upon which the pot may be 
placed, with a fire lighted beneath it. Each prop is 
called Ai//feyat, or Thofat, the Hebrew word precisely. 
The rock, which is, of course, the heaviest of the three, 
is called “the third of the props,” or Thalith-al-Athafe. 
Now if any one is on account of his dullness, or lack of 
congeniality, or any other reason, undesirable as a com- 
panion, he is called 7'hakeel or heavy, because he is an 
encumbrance. If the company is composed of three 
persons, like the three props of the trivet or tripod, and 
one of them is for any reason an encumbrance, a heavi- 
ness, to the other two, he is called the V’hofat ; that is, 
“the third prop,” as corresponding to the rock, which 
is the heaviest of the three props. This is precisely the 
same word used in Job 17: 6. The same term is applied 
to a person when the company is larger. He is a tho- 
feyat or thofat with respect to them. 

The celebrated Arabian poet, Hariri, says in his poem 
titled Barkaid,a town at ashort distance north of Mosul : 
“So he came away with my hand as his leading-string, 

And with my shadow as his precursor ; 


The old woman being the third and heaviest (or dullest) of 
our party, 


But an observer from whom nothing was to be concealed.” 


There are a few instances of the use of this term to indi- 
cate simply “the third of a trio; ” as for example, in the 
Arabian History of Egypt, by Abd-Al-Lateef, where 
the suthor applies it to the smallest of the three pyra- 





mids standing together at Gizeh, which he says that 
Othman Ibm Yusef, then sdltan of Egypt, began to 
destroy first of the three. However, the original and 
general meaning of the term is to indicate the encum- 
bering or undesirable persona of a company. 

So it had happened with Job. In his utterly discon- 
solate condition he seemed to himself to be ill thought 
of, and ill-treated on the part of God and men. In the 
eyes of men he was an undesirable companion; a great, 
dull encumbrance; a thefat. The meaning of the word 
can perhaps be best secured by translating: “And I 
was before them an encumbrance.” Or, “I was in their 
sight, or in the midst of them an encumbrance.” Such 
however, is doubtless the origin and explanation of the 
word. 

Such an explanation, moreover, furnishes a plain rea- 
son why that place in the valley of Hinnom was so 
called, that is, a place of burning, like the rock, one of 
three props, against which the fire is kindled, and made 
to burn. 


Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J. 





ST. PAUL’S THOUGHT WITH HIMSELF. 


BY PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, D.D. 


The transcendental philosopher, Emerson, verily 
thought with himself, that every subject for examina- 
tion was to be brought before him, for his individual 
approval or disapproval. In the last, or nearly the last, 
sermon he ever preached as a Unitarian minister, he said, 
that how plainly soever such an ordinance as the 
Eucharist might seem, to others, to have been appointed 
by Christ himself, unless it commended itself to his own 
judgment, he should have nothing to do with it. Paul 
condemned Christianity, because it did not commend 
itself to his private judgment, and condemned it in the 
ump, as merely a religious system “of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
He went much farther, too, than the philosopher, who 
deemed his own mind transcendent over everything; 
he treated it aggressively. He made absolute war upon 
it, as he frankly acknowledged, in his speech before 
King Agrippa (Acts 26: 9). 

Paul was indeed full of zeal, as well as of self-conse- 
quence and self-possession. He not only thought many 
things, “ contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth,” he 
did many things contrary to it. He was by no means 
content to depreciate or slight Christianity, like the 
philosopher of Massachusetts, and argue against its doc- 
trines with that lawyer-like skill, by which he after- 
wards defended them before the Supreme Court of 
Athens, and in the purlieus of Cesar’s palace, in impe- 
rial Rome. He vehemently assailed it in the persons of 
its disciples. He pulled and hauled women as well as 
men, and buried them in dungeons, as if a familiar of 
the Romish inquisition. Or he treated them as traitors, 
and exiled them to strange, that is, foreign, cities. 

A formidable example this, of the extreme lengths to 
which the human mind will go, when it decides against 
Christianity, not by testimony from without, but by the 
impulses of corrupt and obstinate self-will within. Then 
it falters not before the most terrific issues. It will try 
to demolish Christianity, and all concerned in it, with- 
out hesitation and without a qualm. And if it cannot 
accomplish quite so much, in an age like this, when 
Christianity has become incorporate with the framework 
of civil society, and enjoys the protection of the state, it 
will, nevertheless, do its utmost in levelling its doctrines 
to its own equality, and pronouncing upon them 
as if questions of mere expediency, subject to its 
arbitrary and final settlement. It will treat such doc- 
trines as the Trinity, the Atonement, the renovation of 
the heart, the inspiration of the Scriptures, and a final 
judgment, as if mere flourishes of rhetoric, or points of 
verbal criticism ; and decree their emptiness without a 
stammer or a qualm. Oh, what a parallel to Paul’s 
“havoc of the Church,” is the havoc which a man’s 
thinking with himself is making, in that time-honored 
system of the Faith, which the Church Catholic, in “the 
ages all along,” has upheld and sanetioneti—has attested 
in every century, and preached in pulpits, which have 
rotted into dust, hundreds of years ago! Why, says 
even the infidel historian Gibbon, “ The consubstantial- 
ity of the Father and the Son was established by the 
Council of Nice, and has been unanimously received asa 
fundamental! article of the Christian faith, by the consent 
of the Greek, the Latin, the Oriental and the Protestant 
churches.” * (12mo ed. Dec. and Fall, IT., pp. 317, 318.) 





*Mr. Gibbon had better have said atéested, or certified, rather than 
established. For genera) councils, even if representing all Christen-) 
dom, do not make the Faith. God only can do so, Their action 
sizaply ministerial, and act constructive. 
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Now this doctrine, as higtory proves it, is the pivotal 
doctrine of what is called orthodox Christianity. And 
yet this consensus about it, of the diversified minds of 
universal Christendom, this mountainous chain of evi- 
dence, which runs through a thousand and half a thou- 
sand years, lies at the mercy of a modern wiseacre, who 
puts his individual “I thought,” in the balances against 
it! Is it too much to say: 


“© judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason? ”’ 


For the issue, te direful issue, is that sweeping, radi- 
cal, merciless unbelief, which, if it cannot treat Chris- 
tians as Paul did, treats Christianity itself with no more 
deference; acts counter to it with perfect lawlessness, 
and in as many particulars as it chooses; caring not a 
groat whether the particulars it assails are fundamental 
or circumstantial, outward or inward, matters of central 
significance, or matters of custom and form. And what 
shape or phase of belief multitudes will soon have, if 
they have any, save in themselves alone, He who can 
pierce the beclouded future of this world of humanity, 
alone can tell. 

A sorry picture this of uncontrolled and irresponsible 
self-thought; is there any remedy for the catastrophe to 
which it points? 

What cured Paul of his thinking for himself, and con- 
verted him into a believing, and, what is better, an obe- 
dient and a conforming Christian ? 

His very first exclamation, after his restoration to 
moral soundness, when he answered his Redeemer on 
the plains of Damascus, furnishes the reply. 

The moment that grace had purged his heart, and clari- 
fied his understanding, his language was no more, I 
verily think thus and thus with myself; but, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me todo?” (Compare Acts 2; 37, 
and 16: 30. Also, for a change of will in respect to 
prayer, 1 John 5: 14.) Thou, thy will, and vot my 
own, is now the standard of appeal with me. I no more 
presume or pretend to ask, what I myself think to be 
right, but simply what Thou hast declared to be right. 
That, and that only, is all I now desire to know, and to 
that I desire to yield unqualified and perpetual submis- 
sion. 

He acted now, as it may be perceived, in the spirit of 
that pledge, which our Saviour had long before made, 
and set his seal to, when he said, “ If any man [or, rather, 
any one} will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself” 
(John 7: 17). A pledge this so natural, that it was 
once assented to by an Indian; as we read in John 
Wesley’s Journal of his acts, in our state of Georgia, 
where he was fora time a missionary. “ He that is 
above,” said Wesley to the Creek Indians, “ will not teach 
you, unless you avoid that which you already know is not 
good.” One of the Indians answered; “I believe that. 
He will not teach us while our hearts are not white.” 
(Southey’s Common Place Book, 2d Series, p. 60, Col. a.) 
Once, no doubt, when Paul’s heart was not white, he 
fancied that our Saviour thought with himself and of 
himself. But the moment he had better and truer views 
—the moment he deferred supremely to the God whom 
our Saviour represented—took God’s thoughts and 
speeches, and not his own, for a standard of religion— 
that moment he stepped upon the threshold of the 
strait and narrow way, which carried him forward 
toward heaven, and enabied him at last to say, “I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth, there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness,” 

So then we must be content to receive the faith, as 
prepared for us by God's own hands, and not manufac- 
tured out of our inward light, our unassisted menial 
resources. Then we shall make the grand discovery, about 
which multitudes now fail, that the soul, when she sur- 
renders at discretion, and leans on God, and on God’s 
providences to his church, with a child’s implicit trust, 
bas @ sustenance and support before undreamed of; and 

which, reason, fretting for certainties, aud often groping 
fn the dark,.or seeing as by the light of a tallow candle, 
never, never can supply. Then we shal! unlock the 





secret of that mighty riddle, which St. Paul, in his bet- 
ter days, propounded as an axiom, namely, that faith 


tudes now imagine but a shadow, and evidences to sat- 
isfy, which multitudes now conceive of as flimsy specu- 
lations (Heb. 11:1). Oh, but let us havesuch confidence 
in God, such submissive, leaning, depending, clinging 
trust; and when thousands make shipwreck of their 
soul’s precious fortunes, we shall ride over the breakers 
of doubt and skepticism, safely and serenely, into that 
ever quiet haven, where “the waves of this troublesome 
world” are utterly unknown, and where the peace of 


| 


God which passes understanding is not broken by even 
a solitary sigh, 
Berkeley Divinity School. 





THE BALLAD OF TANNHAUSER. 


A Mgpia&vat Leoxsxp Doywsz Lrtro BHYME 
BY JOHN T. NAPIER. 


Oh, sweet is the blue of the summer sky, 
And sweet is the vesper beli, 

And sweet is the earth to a soul escaped 
From the treacherous joys uf hell, 

As the cool breeze kisses his burning brow, 
And plays with his tangled hair, 

And again in his burdened heart there stir 
The words of a holy prayer ! 


To the little church by the Venus Hill” 
Tannhauser, weary, came; 

And in the ears of the atvestruck priest 
He poured his tale of shame: 

How in despite of the grace of our Lord 
He had sold his soul to ill, 

And for seven long years with fiends had dwelt 
Within the Venus Hill. 


And his eyes were hollow, his cheek was thin, 
As he knelt his tale to tell, 

And still in his sunken orbs there gleamed 
An ember lit of hell. 

But the trembling priest in silence heard, 
And looked in the passionate face, 

As it made confession of sin and prayed, 
For the words of pardoning grace. 


The tale was told, yet the words came not 
To answer his eager prayer ; 

For the old priest’s eyes with doubt were filled, 
And his face was seamed with care :— 

Till in horror he spake: “Go forth, my son, 
Nor wait for words of mine; 

God gives no message of pardon or peace 
For a guilt so great as thine.” 


Forth from the church Tannhauser went, 
And he wandered a year and a day; 
And ever his tale to God’s priests he told, 
And ever he went away 
Without the words of absolving power, 
Without a message of hope; 
Till his weary wanderings brought him to Rome 
And our Holy Father, the Pope. 


In the ears of the Vicar of Christ he told 
The tale of his guilt and shame; 

And he prayed for the words of pardon, spoke 
In Christ’s most holy Name. 

But Urban, with horror and loathing, cried: 
*“ As soon will this staff of mine 

Bear blossoms and fruit, as God wil] cleanse 
To whiteness a sin like thine.” 


So Tannhiuser bitterly turned away, 
Rejected of aught but ill; 
And he hastened, unshrived, to the fiends again, 
Who dwell in the Venus Hill. 
But three days after he went from Rome 
The Pope’s staff blossomed amain, 
And Urban learned, too late, to grant 
What the pilgrim had sought in vain, 


O ye who are set the message to bear 
Of our deer Lord’s pardoning grace, 
Who lift at his altar holy hands 
For his people in every place, 
Let not your harshness or doudt offend 
The sinners for whom he died, 
But know that the blackest sin grows white 
In the blood of the Crucyied 1 


How crimson soever the stain of guilt, 
How shameful soever the sin, 

Shut not the gate un the penitent 
When he fain would enter in, 

For the rod may bud, and the dry bones live, 
And the midnight be clearest day, 

But our Lord’s sweet mercy will never turn 
A seeking soul away. 


WASHINGTON, AND THE PRAYERS OF 
THE REVOLUTION, 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 





| 


earth, it seemed startling in its nearness. 


Schenectady was stil) a palisaded village, with its “ Wall 
Street” (next to the pickets) and “ Bowery” (the farm- 
land outside) like old New York. Nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants were of Holland Dutch descent, and, of 
course, were loyal to the American cause, In them 
freedom and love of justice, and hatred of arbitrary 
government, were inborn. Their fathers had served 
under William the Silent. Quickly forming a commit- 
tee of safety, they invited the commander-in-chief of 
the American armies to visit them on his way to Cam- 
bridge. Washington came to encourage them in this 
time of great uncertainty, when the infant colonies were 
to grapple with a great military empire. 

The worst of all wars is strangely called a civil war. 
The Dutch in the Mohawk Valley were to confront not 
only the drilled veterans of Great Britain and the Hes- 
sian mercenaries, but also Sir William Johnson with 
his Tories and the scalping savages. Schenectady was 
already so crowded with the women and children sent 
into it for safety, from the settlements further up the 
valley, that the line of palisades had to be extended. 
This nearly doubled the area of the fortifications, which 
touched the line now occupied by the steel tracks of the 
New York Central Railroad, and the “ depot’”’ known to 
all who go to Saratoga. Washington spent some hours 
in earnest council and advice. He was impressed with 
the quiet determination of the Dutchmen, whose one 
motto, Eendracht maakt Macht (*‘ Unity makes strength ”’), 
was shorn of all suspicion of bravado, by their other, 
Nisi Dominus frustra (“ Without God, all is vain’), 

Washington was entertained at dinner by Mr. John 
Glen, quartermaster of the department; and at tea by 
Mr. John Sanders, the deputy quartermaster. Both 
were parishioners of Dominie Barent Vrooman,—one an 
elder, and the other afterwards a deacon, in the Dutch 
Church. The good dominie, a tall and stately man, and 
a scholarly preacher, though native-born was & gradu- 
ate of Leyden University in Holland. He had to say 
““Good-by,” and “God speed you,” to most of the able- 
bodied young men in his congregation, who soon went 
off to the armies of Generals Washington and Gates. 
Many an anxious home, as well as the church, became 
the place of constant prayer for the fathers, husbands, 
sons, and brothers in the army. 

The visit of Washington stimulated sympathy for the 
poor of Boston, who suffered severely during and imme- 
diately after the siege of the city by Washington’s forces. 
Though the strain of providing for the refugees sent to 
them, and of equipping their battalion, was heavy, the 
people of Schenectady raised £73 for the poor of Boston. 
The good dominie was kept constantly busy looking after 
the spiritual wants not only of his own flock, but of the 
still larger number of poor soldiers’ families. Besides 
his prayers and catechizing and comfort of Scripture, 
beautiful traditions of the tall preacher, carrying market 
baskets loaded with eatables or clothing to the poor, still 
linger in “ Old Dorp.” 

One touching memorial of “the time that tried 
women’s souls,”’ still lingers in Schenectady. It is now 
a sagged-down, gabled, yellow house, with old-fashioned 
door bisected in the middle, with cosy bench and 
“stoop.” It was once the new, bright home of a young 
married couple, a farm-house overlooking the Mohawk, 
Oiten, in passing it, lam thrilled as I think of thos 
days, and of the devout side of the war—how the women 
prayed while the men fought; how they lived on in 
widowhood, sorrow, and poverty long after the heroes 
rested in honored graves. 

From this home the young husband rode off in the 
buff and blue, a dragoon in the Continental Army. The 
best farm-horse, a spirited animal, coal black, became a 
“charger,” but in camp and battle reality. 

The fortune of the war brought the Americans face to 
face with the British and Hessians near Saratoga, and’a 
letter from the cavalry soldier told his anxious wite at 
Schenectady that a battle was imminent. 

One day, while out in the garden, she heard the boom 
of the cannon. The battle had begun. With ear to 
Entering her 
room, with face dowuwards on the floor, she continued 
For what? 


long in prayer. Fear lest, the Americans 


Many a joke has been pointed at the abundance of | beaten, Schenectady would be captured and held by the 
furnishes substantialities to build upon, which multi- | alleged “nurses” and “headquarters” of the Father of | Hessians? or, the Indians be let loose? 
| his Country ; yet every town or city actually honored by | 


Washington’s presence has cause for honest pride. 


No, for her husband she prayed. 


Boom, boom / sounded the cannon, With ear to the 


The historic city of Schenectady, once spoken of as | honse-beams, she heard the pulses of war beat on. 


“a frontier town in the Far West,” thrice enjoyed the | Which side would gain the victory? 


favor of a visit from Washingtoa. Two of his “ head- Boom, boom/ “Spare my husband, if it be thy will, 
quarters,” or places of entertainment, yet stand; one in !© God! Yet not my will, but thine,O God!” pleaded 
unaltered Dutch brick; the other fronting this century | the wife. So she prayed—yes, even while she was a 
with iron window-caps and bay-window. widow, and knew it not. 





At the breaking out of the Revolutionary War,' Yes, a widow! She heard a well-known neigh, and 
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her heart sank. She looked out of the window, and 
there at the gate stood a black horse. Saddle and 
saddie-cloth, stirrups and holster, bridle and bit, were all 
there; but the saddle was empty. 

That day the Schenectady men “ fought like lions,” 
while the women at home prayed. Many widows 
mourned their husbands, many mothers their sons, when 
later, in the stone church, thanks to God for Burgoyne’s 
surrender were offered up by the domine. Prayer, 
psalm, and sermon were in the still used language of the 
fatherland. 

To such experiefces as these Washington was not a 
stranger, nor an unsympathetic listener; for he himself 
was a man of prayer. Not alone the spot at Valley 
Forge, but many another, was hallowed as a place of the 
great soldier’s supplications. His prayers were answered. 
The arms of the colonies were crowned with success, and 
their liberties sure. 

The war was practically over when Washington again 
came to Schenectady. Invited by the citizens, he drove 
up from Albany, June 30, 1782, in company with General 
Philip Schuyler, to the little town then embowered in 
trees and shrubbery. Tife civil and military authorities 
received him with great honor, and among his welcomers 
Washington recognized many old acquaintances and 
comrades in arms. There were especially Colonels 
Abraham Wemple and Nicholas Visscher of the Conti- 
nental Army. The latter commanded one of the three 
regiments at Oriskany,—the bloodiest battle, in propor- 
tion to numbers engaged, of the war, and that im which 
“the star-spangied banner” was first victorious. To 
honor the old hero, General Washington assigned him a 
seat on his right at the public dinner tendered him by 
the chief citizens of the place. 

This dinner was given in an interesting old house, one 
of the five spared in the fire and Indian massatre of 
1690, when Schenectady was destroyed. At this time— 
1782—it was a hotel kept by Robert Clinch, who had 
been a drum-major in Braddock’s army. Washington 
knew him well, and was delighted to meet again with 
one who had shared in the perils of the famous defeat. 

Schenectady sent many gallant soldiers to Stillwater, 
Bemis Heights, Oriskany and Stony Point; and some of 
these militia, with old Continentals, sat down to dine 
with their beloved commander. With local pomp and 
ceremony, flowers and decorations and fair maids, gaily- 
liveried slaves as waiters, with speech and toast, and the 
rich viands of the Mohawk Valley farms, the dinner 
was a success that long filled Old Dorp with pride and 
joy. The climax was reac ed in an address to Wash- 
ington, and his autograph reply, which was as follows: 
“ To the Magistrates and Military Officers of the Township of 

Schenectady. 

“GENTLEMEN: I request you to accept my warmest 
thanks for your affectionate address. In a cause so just 
and righteous as ours, we have every reason to hope the 
divine Providence will still continue to crown our arms 
with success, and finally compel our enemies to grant us 
that peace, upon equitable terms, which we so ardently 
desire. 

“May you, and the good people of this town, in the 
meantime, be protected from every insidious and open 
foe; and may tue complete blessings of peace soon 
reward your arduous struggle for the establishment of 
the treedom and independence of our common country. 

“GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

“ SCHENECTADY, June 30, 1782.” 


The hopes of the patriot were soon granted. Peace 
was declared next year. 

Washington’s renown in the great fields of war and 
civic administration overshadows his reputation as an 
engineer, Yet as a master of topography he was peer, 
if not superior, to any one then in the colonies. The 
writer, during the past summer, visited in Virginia, for 
the purpose of examining a once superb piece of Wash- 
ington’s engineering. In the now deserted village ot 
Matildaville, on the Potomac, above Washington City, 
stands, amid moss-covered or obliterated ruins of mills 
and operatives’ and overseers’ quarters, the “Office of 
the Great Falls Manufacturing Company,” of which 


Washington was president. The canal, planned and 


surveyed by Washington, and excavated under his direc- 
tions, is still traceable around the Great Falls. Before 
railways and the great Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
destroyed its importance, “The Great Falls Canal” was 
an important artery of trade between the Shenandoah 
Valley and Chesapeake Bay. 

With his experience in Virginia, and his engineer’s 
eye, and eager for the victories of peace, as of war, 
Washington early foresaw that the Mohawk Valley must 
become the bed of the greatest water-way on our conti- 


ment, 1n1786, he again visited Schenectady on his way 





to Fort Stanwix (Rome) and Lake Ontario. He had 
come to explore the beds and water-courses, in company 
with Governor George Clinton, General Hand, and 
several officers of the New York line. He again quar- 
tered at the hotel of his old war-comrade, Braddock’s 
drum-major, and met his warm friend, the Rev. Dirck 
Romeyn, the successor of Vrooman, and the founder of 
Union College. While pastor at Hackensack, New 
Jersey, Dr. Romeyn was the trusted friend and corres- 
pondent of Washington, and had more than once given 
him valuable aid and information. The two friends 
rejoiced together over the return of peace. 

In honor of Washington’s three visits, the thorough- 
fare in which he thrice lodged was named after him. 
This street, fronting the river, and named by the Dutch 
pioneers Hendler’s Straat (Merchants’ Street), and later 
changed to Lion, has since 1786 been called Washington 
Avenue. In contagious patriotism, intensely proud of 
their new country and nation, the Schenectadians named 
other streets Union, Liberty, and State; ignoring, not 
wisely perhaps, local associations and history. When 
Lafayette passed through the city in 1824, it seemed 
right to follow precedent; and, as the oldest thorough- 
fare bore the name of Washington, so the newest took 
that of Lafayette. 

All local traditions examined in the light of to-day, 
instead of diminishing, do but add to the lustre of Wash- 
ington, 

Schenectady, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


HELPING TO BE A MISSIONARY AT 
HOME, 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 





Rap, rap, rap! 

It was Uncle George Watkins pounding on the sole of 
a shoe he was mending, and it was young George Wat- 
kins who, on his way to school, halted, one noon, at the 
little shop where his uncle presided. Uncle George was 
a funny-looking shoemaker. The top of his head was 
bald, and it shone asif it had been polished. At the 
sides were two tufts of gray hair that stuck out like little 
wings. He always wore spectacles when at his work ; 
and these had been given him by his Bible class, of 
which he was the faithful, thorough teacher. They 
were gold-bowed. 

“You don’t often see a shoemaker’s eyes in gold-bowed 
spectacles,” Uncle George had said; “and -they may 
think I’m a millionaire shoemaker, but they are all I’ve 
got. Fact is, though wearing gold-bowed spectacles, | 
can’t afford to buy silver ones. So I must wear what 
[’ve got.” 

Uncle George had a shaven face, and clear, fresh, 
youthful complexion; and altogether, when you saw 
the shining gold, the little wings, the round face, you 
thought of a cherub that had been detained here after a 
flight to our earth, and had grownabit old, And wasn’t 
Uncle George a good man! I do believe the cherub 
was inside, though only a shoemaker was outside. 

“Well, George, you going to school this morning?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“When you get all through studying, and are grown 
up, what are you going to be then?”’ 

“T think I’ll be a missionary. I would like to be one 
now, and go off,” said George, in a tone of great 
humility and self-sacrifice. This was one of his fancies. 
He had wondered his mother had not seen it, and some- 
times remarked, “I think my son will be a missionary 
to China.” 

“Well, if you were going off to-morrow, would your 
missionary work at home be all done so that you could 
go?” 

“My missionary work?” 

ie Sa 

“T don’t know.” 

“Dido’t I see your mother bringing, this morning, 
wood from the shed?” 

** Well, she said she would.” 

“Did you take your father’s dinner to him this noon?” 

“Mother said it was only across the street, and she 
could go.” 

“ Did you get the mail?” 

“The post-otfice is only at the corner, and she thought 
she could run there.” 

“ And the groceries, did you order them for home?” 

“She didn’t ask me.” 

“You must not wait to be asked. You must offer to 
do. Missionaries don’t wait till people beg them to acy, 
Only think of a missionary waiting to be asked!” 





“When I come to think of it, uncle, I remember 
mother thought she could do it to-night just as well.” 

“Your sister Nelly is sick. Did you go upstairs to 
see if she wanted anything?” 

“ Mother—said she was going in a minute.” 

“Seems to me that those who mean to be missionaries 
must show a missionary, self-sacrificing spirit, and help 
at home all they can. I call that one kind of mission- 
ary work. Why, those who are missionaries, are really 
helpful at home.” 

“T don’t know but that out West,” continued Uncle 
George, “the missionaries do the washing for their wives. 
Some of them, poor fellows! scrub round fearfully. Boys 
that are going to be missionaries ought to help at home 
all they can; and if they will, they can.” 

Rap, rap, rap! 

The would-be missionary left his uncle’s shop with a 
humiliated air. George was a sensible boy. He knew 
what his uncle meant. He was also well aware that he 
had been selfish at home. He was not naturally a very 
generous boy, but then he had a conscience. There are 
two kinds of generous people in the world: those who by 
nature really enjoy giving and doing, and those who 
must make it a duty to give and do. It is not an easy 
thing for the latter class; but spurred on by a good con- 
science, they accomplish much in the end. George was 
one of the conscience-givers and conscience-doers, and 
his sense of the right did not fail him now. 

When he went home, he said, “I’ll be a missionary to- 
night, and help all I can.” He reached the house. He 
entered the kitchen. His mother sat by the window, 
and she was knitting. Cures had given a little stoop to 
her shoulders, and years had touched her dark hairs with 
gray. George looked at his mother, and she seemed 
tired. He looked at the wood-box, it was empty | 

“T guess, mother, I will get you some wood,” said 
George, cheerfully. 

“You are real good. I feel so tired.” 

When the box had been filled, George said, “I'll go 
up and see how Nelly is. She may want something.” 

“TI wish you would, George. I was going myselfina 
minute.” 

Nelly wanted water and the last Sunday-school paper. 

“OQ mother! there is the post-office, and don’t you 
want something at the store? ”’ 

“There! I forgot all about the mail; and if you could 
go to the store, I’ll bless you. I was going myself, but 
my legs don’t want to carry me,” 


From duty to duty George stepped blithely, helped 
by the consciousness that he was lightening the burden 
of another. What a merry song the tea-kettle hummed 
that night! or was the song in George’s own thoughts, 
and the tea-kettle only echoed it? The steve, too, here 
and there, showed some eye of gold that winked merrily 
at George. After tea, he sat by the stove thinking over 
Uncle George’s words, and finally drew drowsy. He 
was so tired! At last, that kind friend, the initials of 
whose name are A. E. N., and, in full, An Evening 
Nap, so filled his ears with soft thistle-down, grown on 
the fields of Night, and hung such a thick, woolly veil 
before his sight, that he could not hear or see anything. 
Yes, he could see at last; and who were before him, 
—two secretaries of mission-boards, or two Uncle 
Georges? H» could hardly decide the question. They 
were bald, had little wing-like tufts of gray hair, and 
wore gold-bowed spectacles, looking like cherubs. 

“Yes, yes,” said one; “we must certainly find out 
whether he has the missionary spirit; and that, you 
know, begins at home.” 

“Certainly, brother.” 

‘He who has a hand of help wherever he goes, who 
is self-sacrificing, who begins at home,.as I said, helping 
father and mother, brother and sister, certainly makes a 
good beginning.” 

* Just so, brother.” 

“ And this young man here, well—what shall we say? 
He did better to-day; but he must keep at it, you know. 
He must realize that he can be a missionary at home, 
and, if not, he will never do for a missionary abroad.” 

“ You are right, brother. Why, the young man acts 
as if he were sleepy! Shake him, brother.” 

The two secretaries, or the two Uncle Georges, now 
advanced, and laying gentle hands on the drowsy candi- 
date—“ Ugh!” exclaimed George. 

“Why, George!” said his mother, running to him, 
“Did you hit your head against the back of the chair 
when you nodded? ‘Too bad, dear! There, I guess you 
had better go to bed. You have worked real hard, and 
he!ped me ever so much, You have trotted round just 
like a missionary.” 

And George went to bed wondering what led his 
moter to maxe the last remark. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, anne 


1, January 4—Paun! at Troas. 


ovspeos Acts 2: 216 





2 January 11.—Pauol at @lletus... 
& January 16.— Paul's Farewell... 


4 January %.—Paul Going to Jerusalem. 


eeose Acts ®: 17-27 
-- Acts : 73-38 








& February 1.—Paul at Jerusalem 


Acts 71: iki 
Acts 21: 16-26 





6 February 8.—Paul Assailed 


Acts 721: 27-40 





7. February 15.—Paul’s Defe 





8, February 22 —Pauil Before the Council... 


9%, March 1.—Paul Sent to Felix 


Acts 22: 1-21 
aessseneessvesesseeee Cte 2B: 1-11 
Acts 23: 12-24 





10. March &—Paaol Before Felix 


Acts 2%: 10-27 





11. March 15.—Paul Befere Agrippa 


12, March 22.—Paul Vindicated 


jndennoeeinedienes Acts 26: 1-18 
Acts 26: 19-32 





18. March 29.—Review. 





LESSON XI., SUNDAY, MARCH 15, 1885. 


TITLE: 


PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 26; 1-18.) 


COMMON VERSION, 

1. Then A-grip’pa said unto 
Paul, Thou art permitted to speak 
for thyself. Then Paul stretched 
forth the hand, and answered for 
himself: 

2. I think myself happy, king 
A-grip’pa, because I shall answer 
for myself this day before thee 
touching al! the things whereof I 
am accused of the Jews: 

8 Especially because I know 
thee to be expert in all customs 
and questions which are amoug 
the Jews: wiitrefore I beseech 
thee to bear me patiently. 

4. My manner of life from my 
youth, which was at the first 
among mine own nation at Je- 
ru’sa-lem, know all the Jews; 

5, Which knew me from the 
beginning, if they would testify, 
that afler the most straitest sect 
of our religion I lived a Phar'i-see 

6. And now I stand and am 
judged for the hope of the prom- 
ise made of God unto our fathers: 

7. Unto which promise our 
twelve tribes, instantly serving 
God day and night, hope to come. 
For which hope’s sake, king A- 
grip’pa, I am accused of the Jews. 

8 Why should it be thought a 
thing incredible with you, that 
God should raise the dead? 

9. I verily thought with myself, 
that I ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Naz‘a-reth. 

10, Which thing I also did in 
Je-ru’salem: and many of the 
saints did I shut up in prison, 
having received authority from 
the chief priests; and when they 
were put to death, I gave my 
voice against them. 

11, And I punished them oft in | 
every synagogue, and compelled 
them to blaspheme; and being 
exceedingly mad against them, I 
persecuted ‘hem even unto strange 
cities. 

12. Whereupon as I went to Da- 
mas’cus with authority and com- 
mission from the chief priests, 

13. At midday, O king, I saw in 
the way a light from heaven, 
above the brightness of the sun, 
shining round about me and 
them which journeyed with me. 

14, And when we were all fal- 
len to the earth, ] heard a voice 
speaking unto me, and saying in 
the He’brew tongue, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me? t is 
hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. 

15. And I said, Who art thou, 
Lord? And he said, I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest. 

16. But rise, and stand upon 
thy feet: for I have appeared 
unto thee for this purpose, to 
make thee a minister and a wit- 
ness both of these things which 
thou hast seen, and of those 
things in the which I will ap- 
pear unto thee ; 

17. Delivering thee from the 
people, and from the Gen'tiles, 
unto whom now [| send thee, 

18. To open their eyes, and to 
turn them from darkness to light, 
and jrom the power of Sa’tan 
unto God, that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins, aud inherit- 
ance among them which are } 
sanctified by faith thatisin me, | 
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«Many nee cuthorities pone Be 


REVISED VERSION 


1 And Agrippa said unto Paul 
Thou art permitted to speak 
for thyself. Then Paul 
stretched forth his hand, and 
made his defence: 

I think myself happy, king 
Agrippa, that I am to make 
my defence before thee this 
day touching all the things 
whereof I am accused by the 
8 Jews: ‘especially because thou 
art expert in all customs and 
questions which are among 
the Jews: wherefore I beseech 
thee to hear me patiently. 
My manner of life then from 
my youth up, which was from 
the beginning among mine 
own nation, and at Jerusalem 
know all the Jews; having 
knowledge of me from the 
first, if they be willing to tes- 
tify, how that after the strait- 
est sect of our religion I lived 
6a lbarisee. And now I stand 
here to be judged for the hope 
of the promise made of God 
unto our fathers; unto which 
promise our twelve tribes, 
earnestly serving God night 
and day, hope to attain. And 
concerning this hope I am 
accused by the Jews, O king! 
Why is it judged incredible 
with you, if God doth raise the 
dead? I verily thought with 
myself, that I ought to do 
many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
10 And this I also did in Jerusa. 

lem: and I both shut up many 

of the saints in prisons, hav- 
ing received authority from 
the chief priests, and when 
they were put to death, I gave 
ll my vote against them. And 
punishing them oftentimes in 
all the synagogues, I strove to 
make them blaspheme; and 
being exceedingly mad against 
them, I persecuted them even 
12 unto foreign cities, *Where- 
upon as I journeyed to Damas- 
cus with the authority and 
commission of the chief priests, 
13 at midday, O king, I saw on 
the way a light from heaven, 
above the brightness of the 
sun, shining round about me 
and them that journeyed with 
14 me. And when we were al! 
fallen to the earth, I heard a 
voice saying unto me in the 
Hebrew language, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me? it 
is hard for thee to kick against 
15 the goad. And I said, Who 
art thou, Lord? And the Lord 
said, I am Jesus whom thou 
16 persecutest. But arise, and 
stand upon thy feet: for to this 
end have I appeared unto 
thee, to appoint thee a minis 
ter and a witness both of. the 
things ‘wherein thou hast seen 
me, and of the things wherein 
17 I will appear untothee; deliver- 
ing thee from the people, and 
from the Gentiles, unto whom 
18 I send thee, to open their eyes, 

Sthat they may turn from 
darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God, 
that they may receive remis- 
sion of sins and an inheritance 
among them that are sanctified 
by faith in me, 
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LESSON PLAN. 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Missionary and His Mission. 
Lusson Toric: Receiving the Reproof of Christ. 


1. Paul the Pharisee, vs. 1-8. 
Leason OUrLineE: 4 2. Paul the Persecutor, vs. 9-11. 
3. Paul the Preacher, vs. 12-18. 


said, Iam Jesus whom thou persecutest.—Acts 26 : 15. 





Datty Home REapines: 


M.—Acts 26: 1-18. Receiving the reproof of Christ. 
T. —Mark 8: 11-21, Christ reproving materialism. . 
W.—Matt. 23: 13-26. Christ reproving hypocrisy. 
T.—John 8: 42-59. Christ reproving unbelief. 

F, —Matt. 11: 20-80. Christ reproving impenitence, 
$.—Gal.1:1-24 Christ reproving the persecutor. 
$.—Rev. 3: 14-22, Christ reproving in love. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. PAUL THE PHARISEE, 
| Living Openty: 
My manner of life then... know all the Jews (4). 
Ye... know... after what manner I was with you (Acts 20 : 18). 


Ye are witnesses... how ... we behaved ourselves (1 Thess. 2 ; 10). 
Thou hast fully known... my manner of life (2 Tim. 3 : 10). 


ll. Living a Pharisee: 
After the straitest sect... I lived a Pharisee (5). 


Brethren, Iam a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees (Acts 23 
As touching the law, a Pharisee (Phil, 3: 5). 


I. Living in Hope: 


fathers (6). 


I will put enmity between thee and the woman (Gen. e _ 

In thee shall all families of the earth be blessed (Gen. 1 

In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ‘Gen. 22: 18). 
Give thee for a covenant of the people (Isa. 42. 6). 

Redeemer shall come to Zion and unto them that turn (Isa. 59 ; 20), 
I will raise unto David a righteous Branch (Jer, 23 : 5). 

The desire of all nations shall come (Hag. 2: 7). 


IV. Living Again: 


. 


When they heard of the resurrection ...s0ome mocked 74 17 : 82). 
What doth it profit me? Ifthe dead are not raised (1 Cor, 15 : 82). 
Not trust in ourselves, but in God which raiseth ihe ews Cor. 1: 9). 
Jesus Christ ... shall fashion anew the body (Phil. 


well known, especially if it were such a manner of life 
later years he would be glad to have it forgotten. 
2. A man’s youthful enumer of life being likely to be well known, 


one. 
We are to be judged, as Paul was, “ for the hope of the promise.” 
as he did? 


vacations as well as during the winter “ revival season.’ 


to Damascus. 
is evidence enough that God can and does raise from the dead. 


II, PAUL THE PERSECUTOR, 
1. He Thought He Ought to Persecute: 


Jesus (9). 


Killeth you shall think that he offereth service (John 16: 2) 
Have a zeal for God, but not according to ar tra 7) 10. 2). 
Having the same conflict which ye saw in me (Phil 

Because I did it ignorantly in unbelief (1 Tim. 1: 13) 


ll. He Did Persecute: 
1. Treating Evilly. 


Shut up many ... put to death . . . against them (10). 
Not meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted (1 Cor. 15: 9). 
I persecuted the church of God, and made havock (Gal. 1; 13). 
As touching zeal, persecuting the church (Phil. 3 : 6). 
I was before .. . a persecutor, and injurious (1 Tim. | : 13), 
And Saul was consenting unto his death (Acts 8: 1), 

2. Tempting to Evil. 
I strove to make them blaspheme (11). 


 f name continually every day is blasphemed (Isa, 52: 5), 

osoever shall blaspheme agaiust the Holy Spirit (Mark 3; 29), 
They were filled with jealousy ... and blasphemed (Acts 13 : 45). 
They blaspheme the .. . name by the which ye are called (Jas. 2: 7). 
Out of the same mouth cometh forth blessing and cursing (Jas. 3: 10), 


to persecute Christ, and he persecuted him. 
to preach Christ and immediately he preached him. 


over Judea, he preached Christ over all the Roman world. 
. Paul did not shrink from the recital of his early wro 
deny its enormity, 


others and who excuse nobody but themselv es, 


— 


trasting it with the pure characters of those whom he persecuted. 


never happier 


an when they are leading other souls into wick- 
edness. 


Christ called him heavenward. 


against Christ. 


~ 


knew Christ would not accept him until he had accepted Christ. 
He reproached himself for his early deeds. 


righteousness 


Ill. PAUL THE PREACHER. 
|. Paul Takes a Journey: 
Whereupon as I journeyed to Damascus (12). 


It came to pass that he drew nigh unto Damascus (Acts 9: 3). 
And journeyed to Damascus, to bring them also (Acts 22 : 5) 
And again | returned unto Damascus (Gal, 1 : 17) 


li. Paul Hears a Voice: 
The Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest (15). 


s ye did it not unto one... ye did it not unto me (Matt. 25 : 45). 





cll are not against us, but against the Lord Liened. 16: 8). 


All will they do unto you for my name’s he (Joba 15; 21). 
Tam Jesus whom th 


ou persecutest (Acts 9:5; 26: 15). 


wher tetauedl 
GoupEen Text: And I said, Who art thou, Lord? And he 0 delivered us out of so 


I... instructed according to the strict manner of Be) ue (Acts 22: 3). 


Judged for the hope of the promise made of God unto our 


1, A man 's“ manner of life from his youth up” is rer of life that in 


Can we show as earnest a faith and as loyal a trust in the promise 
4. We may profitably imitate the constancy of those Jews who 
served God “night and day,” week-days as well as on the Sab- 
bath, at their work as well as at their worship, on their summer 
5. Every Christian is accused because of his Christianity. It rests 
with him to prove that his present zeal for Christ is as real as was 
his zeal against Christ in the old days when he went raging down 


6. Every dying soul brought to life through a kindled trust in Christ 


Sacunh Gab or than ee tame “yee Bo forward, but no proof. Festus, puzzled, but willing to con- 


. Paul never preached the doctrine of salvation by morality. He 


He knew that no 
man can make a robe fit for heaven out of the rags of earthly 


lL. Paul Receives.a Commission: 
1, To Preach Christ, 
I appeared wnto thee, ve realest (Rom i‘ M6). 
Our Lord, through whom we received 1: 5). 
That { should be « minister of Outta Jes sino 1818) 
God ... through Christ... gave unto us (2 Cor. 5 : 18). 
2 To Be Delivered. 
Delivering thee from the people, and from the Gentiles (17). 
Many are the afflictions of the righteous; but the Lord delivereth 
e@death (2 Cor. 1: 10). 
Out of them all the Lord vered me (2 3: 11). 
I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion (2 Tim. 4: 17). 
8. To Deliver Others. 
I send thee, to open their eyes, that they may = (17, 18). 
Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened Go: 
Topp BER es hey: gf i 
av e eyes of your 
For a were done PS bdo go but are now da ory eo. 5: 8). 
Him who called you out tof darkness darkness (1 Pe 

L et » ‘prostiznes pwnee S the sinner Is mot. o in wrong-doing, 

¢ sense 

2. It matters not that the: midday Syrian sun is burning overhead. 
God can make his glory seen nevertheless. He is not limited by 
what limits us. e heavenly outshines the earthly. 

?, It matters not that Paul has been a t eee ye Christ 
calls the —_ omen > drt as the little ones—if there be any 
such thing fulness. 

4. It ovaile a oy t for _ 


bod ay that some one oa is meant, for the 

summo'! and by name, “ Saul, Saul 

5. It is hard - Paul’ ‘and it is very, very hard for every sinner to 
kick - neha of his own mce and of God's provi- 


den 

6. It is a a two-fold deliverance which 
ner. First Paul is to be deliv then he is to work for others’ 
deliverance. The commission closely succeeds the promise, 
Paul sees the light, and immediately he is told to go forth and 
= Jenn others. 

7. It is om his face, in humility and contrition, that Paul realizes 
begun sinfulness. Standing up at God’s bidding he thus re- 
ceives commission. We are weak through our own -4 
we are strong for God's work, when God strengthens us. 


Christ’s call brings to the sin- 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE PROMISE UNTO THE FATHERS, 
1. Christ Shali Come : 


The promise unto the first parents (Gen. 3: 15). 
The promise unto Abraham (Gen. 12: 3; 18: 18). 
The promise unto Isaac (Gen. 26: 4). 

The promise unto Jacob (Gen. 28 : 14). 

The promise unto Judah (Gen. 49; 10, 11). 

The promise unto David (Psa. 132: Mt; -_ 23 : 8). 
The promise unto Solomon (2 Sam. 7 13). 


e 


Why is it judged incredible... if God doth raise the dead? |? yee Shall Conte ty Suster: 
) 


TE paces sa: and meekness (Isa. 42 : 2). 
Wit jon (Isa. 53: 7). 
To bear the burden alone ( 22: 1). 
To endure his enemies’ reviling (Psa. 22 : 6-8). 
To meet the world’s rejection ( . 8: 22: Isa. 28 : 16). 
> be betrayed by a friend (Psa, 41: 9; Zech. 13 - 6). 

To tread the bate ted ror (Isa. 63 
To suffer reproach (Psa. Isa, 30: 
To be numbered with he’ ARE. Tie. 53. 12) 


both in his native Tarsus and in the Jerusalem where he labors 3. Christ Shall Come to en 
or visits, it behooves him to make his youthful record a clean 


He shall ransom his jee ap tang 

He shall deliver the needy ( 2: 12. 

He shall feed his flock as a shepherd : sa. 40:11; Mic. 5: 4). 

He shall comfort his people (Isa. 61 : 

He shall enlighten his people (Isa. a. 6, 7). 

He shall save his people (Psa. 14: 7; = 13; Jer. 23: 6; Zech. 9: 9). 
He shall redeem his people (Isa. 59°: 

He shal! come as the Desire of all ates (Hag. 2: 7). 

He shall reign as the eternal King (Isa. 32: 1; Jer. 23: 5). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last act of Felix with reference to Paul was charac- 
teristic of the selfish policy of the man. He had been dis- 


appointed in his hope to make gain out of Paul; but now, 


hen h rseded in th t of th 
I verily thought... I ought to do... contrary to the name of ee ae Sets Sr aren 


and recalled to Rome, where he feared a prosecution for 
maladministration, he attempted to buy the favor of the 
Jews by leaving Paul in prison. 

Felix’s successor in the procuratorship was Porcius Festus 
—a man, as his subsequent administration proved, of a firmer 
type of character. He tarried only three days in Caesarea, 
before pushing on to Jerusalem, where he spent eight or ten 
days. Ananias had now been superseded in the priesthood 
by Ishmael; but this did not affect the Jewish hostility to 
Paul. The arrival of the new procurator in Jerusalem was 
the signal for the renewal of the plots against Paul’s life; 
but Festus, who may have been aware of the former plot, 
refused to bring Paul to Jerusalem, informing the Jews that 
he was himself about to return to Cesarea, where he would 


. ; rhe mela ve hear the case. Accordingly, on the day following his arri- 

2, Feaiuns oven lints pcomvaaiens. Sig pthonghe <a val in Cwsarea again, he gave the Jews another opportunity 

2. Paul was increasingly energetic. He prmognes Christians all to press their charges agus Paul. The result was the same 
t 


as at the trial before Felix. Wild assertions were brought 


. Paul called his former victims “saints.” Paul was ready to make ciliate the Jews, demanded of Paul, if he would consent to 
his own former conduct seem even blacker, if need be, by con- 


be tried before himself at Jerusalem. But the apostle was 


5. Paul had shown by his early efforts to cause those whom he per- | "OW looking forward, not to what had awaited him in Jeru- 
secuted to peeehome, just the spirit which makes wicked men 


salem, but to what still awaited him in Rome, and he cut the 


knot of the procurator’s perplexity by appealing to the tri- 
6. Paul was willing to acknowledge that he was all wrong until 
Christ set him right. He knew he was journeying hellward until bunal of the emperor at Rome. 


He realized and his life plainly ltatio: w Festus and t assesso 
showed that the man who is not for Christ is tremendously cultation between . e-the wo of the court. 


There was a brief con- 


“Thou hast appealed unto Cesar,” said the procurator, when 
the conference had ceased, “unto Cesar shalt thou go.” 

Among those who came to Cesarea to hail the new pro- 
curator, was King Herod Agrippa II., and his worthless sis- 
ter Bernice. In the course of conversation, Festus laid the 
case of Paul before Herod, The king expressed a wish him- 
self to hear the prisoner; and Festus promised that he would 
have an opportunity the following day. 

On the next day, a brilliant assembly was held in the 
audience chamber. Agrippa and Bernice were there with 
all the pomp of royalty; the chief men of Caesarea were also 
there, and Roman officers and soldiers stood in attendance. 
At the command of Festus, Paul was brought in, manacled 
and alone. Ina brief speech, Festus recounted to Agrippa 
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the history of Paul’s case so far. At the conclusion of Fes- 
tus’s speech, Agrippa signified his willingness to hear Paul’s 
defense. The new lesson starts from this point. 





CRITICAL NOTES. © 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


The twenty-fifth chapter, which is emitted from the les- 
sons, contains an account of several events, taking place in 
quick succession, which showed to Paul how divine provi- 
dence was bringing it about that he should see Rome and 
bear witness there to the Lord Jesus, Festus, just after his 
arrival at the residence of the Jewish procurator, went up to 
Jerusalem, and received a request that Paul might be sent 
for in order to be tried there; a part of the plan being that 
Paul should be killed on the way. He refused to grant the 
request, but told the high-priest and other enemies of Paul 
te come down to Cesarea, where he would be ready to try 
the case. They appeared, and made many charges which 
could not be proved, and which Paul wholly denied. 
“ Neither against the law of the Jews,” said he, “nor against 
[the sanctity of] the temple, nor against Cesar, have I 
sinned {committed any offence] at all.” There must then 
be atrial. Festus had no motive to put off the trial, and was, 
it would seem, too just to allow any longer delay. He 
therefore, willing to do the Jews a pleasure, proposed to Paul 
that his trial should take place at Jerusalem. Paul most 
decidedly refused that his trial should take that shape; and 
this he could do, both because it was placed within his 
option, and, probably, because the practice in cases of appeal 
permitted it. “I refuse not to die,” said he, “if I have 
deserved death, but if the charges are not, any one of them, 
true, no man shall give me up to my enemies. I appeal 
unto Cesar.” Then Festus, having gone so far in order to 
satisfy the Jews, consulted. his council (a board of advisers or 
assessors who were generally Roman citizens), and announced 
the decision in these words: “Thou hast appealed unto 
Cesar: unto Cesar shalt thou go.” 

Paul was thus sure of going to Rome without great delay. 
Meanwhile Agrippa II., at this time king of Chalcis, and 
afterwards of other principalities, the son of the Herod men- 
tioned in chapter twelve, with his sister Bernice or Berenice, 
came to Cesarea to visit the new procurator. In what is the 
undoubtedly genuine text, it is said that they came having 
saluted, or after they had saluted Festus, which can only 
mean “after sending some salutation before they arrived.” 
Probably the text ought to express the future, which a bad 
reading has taken the place of, and which ought to mean, in 
order to salute Festus, soon after his arrival into his jurisdiction. 
Festus entertained his guests with am account of Paul and 
his Jewish accusers. The king and his sister having 
expressed a desire to see him, they, with the principal men 
of the city and the military tribunes that were there assembled, 
were invited into “the place of hearing,” or hall of audi- 
ence, Festus telling them that he wished their aid and coun- 
sel, so that by their assistance he might know what to write 
to Rome respecting Paul. He then requested Agrippa to 
preside, and Paul was called upon to make his defense. Les- 
son XI. begins here. 

Verse 1.—Agrippa said, Thou art permitted to speak for 
(or, concerning) thyself: Without calling for an advocate. 
Then Paul stretched forth his hand, which, says Alford, 
had been chained (comp.:v. 29). This is probably true, as 
military prisoners were chained to a soldier by the left hand, 
and other prisoners by the right. But the order of words, 
after stretching forth the hand, made his defence, shows that the 
gesture preceded the words. 

Verses 2, 3.—Paul begins as an orator would in the way of 
securing his hearers’ good-will; by congratulating himself that 
he has Agrippa to hear his defense; not, however, because so 
distinguished a man was his hearer, but chiefly because 
Agrippa was expert (literally, a knower of, or well acquainted 
with) in all customs and questions which are among the Jews. 

Verses 4, 5.—My manner of life, then, from my youth up, 
which was from the beginning among mine own nation, and at 
Jerusalem, know all the Jews. Manner of life is a rare word, 
used only here in the New Testament; also in the Apoc- 
rypha, Son of Sirach, Prologue; and not found in any pro- 
fane author. Then (or therefore) unites what Paul is saying 
with “I am to make my defense” in verse 2, “So then my 
manner of life” refers to the encouragement he finds in 
having Agrippa to hear his defense. “Thus encouraged, 
then, I say that.” So Hackett. From my youthup. Both the 
Authorized Version and the Revised Version* omit the article 





*The reference here is not to the versions themselves, but to the 
Greek text at their bases. The text of the Authorized Version is, of 
course, not identical with the so-called textus receptus, but is to be 
recovered from the comparison of the version itself with the printed 
Greek texts of the time. The omission of the article (“ tén,” before “* ek 
neotétos”) in the Greek text at the basis of the Authorized Version is 
inferred from the omission named by Dr. Woolsey. The “which 
was” of Dr. Woolsey’s next clause is not the “ which was” which ap- 
pears in both versions, but an assumed “ which was,” representing an 
article which occurs in the non-critical texts generally, but which is 
not read, or not translated, in the text of the King James or of the 
present-day revisers. Tén, however, occurs in Palmer's presentment 
ef the (so called) Revisers’ Text.—Tux Epiror. 





before “ from my youth,” and thus we have “which was” 
omitted in conformity to the best Greek text. Which was 
from the beginnmg among mine own nation and at Jerusalem. 
With the best manuscripts, the Revised Version adds and. 
The Authorized Version has “among mine own nation at 
Jerusalem.” Thus Paul says, that from early years he was 
brought up at the very centre of the nation, and not in Tar- 
sus. To this he adds, know all the Jews (or all Jews), a popu- 
lar exaggeration equivalent to “ well known to the Jews.” — 
Having knowledge of me from the first. The relation of this 
clause to the rest of the sentence is somewhat ambiguous. 
It cannot be exactly what the Authorized Version has 
“which knew me from the beginning,” and the Revised 
Version well translates the ambiguity. We may render it 
thus: “If they were acquainted with me from the begin- 
ning (that is, from my early years, or from my first coming 
among them).” The verb, however, means “know before- 
hand,” and what is denoted here by this priority? Can it 
mean before my conversion to Christ? The whole sentence 
may be freely translated thus: “ My manner of life, from my 
youth, such as it originally was in my nation (or among Jews), 
and in Jerusalem, all Jews know of, if they had knowledge of me 
from the first (from the time when I first came to Jerusalem 
to study),—if they are willing to bear witness—that accord- 
ing to the most exact (or precise) sect of our religion I lived a 
Pharisee. The connection is, “all Jews know my manner 
of life, that (or how that) I lived a Pharisee.””—Eract or pre- 
cise, whose interpretation of the law was most carefully car- 
ried out and most severe or rigid —Religion. The word so 
translated seems to have been first used when the Roman 
word religio became known abroad. It is used also in James 
1: 26, 27, spoken as here of the Mosaic religion, and in 
Colossians 2 : 18 of worship (of angels). It may have for its 
original sense “fear of the gods,” or “of God.”—I lived a 
Pharisee. Being such not in religious doctrine only, but in 
observance of the law. 

Verse 6.—And now I stand here to be judged ; or, better, with 
Authorized Version, I stand and am judged. Literally, I 
stand here, being judged or undergoing a trial. The order 
of the words in the original might well be followed. And 
now for the hope of the promise (of the fulfilment of the prom- 
ise, or the hope that its fulfilment has come), I stand here 
and am judged. I am not under trial for swerving from a 
Jewish faith and hope, but as a Jew who believed in the 
promise and in its actual fulfilment. 

Verse 7.— Unto which promise our twelve tribes, earnestly serv- 
ing God night and day, hope to attain (or that they shall 
attain): Paul here strikingly points out what it is that 
mainly held the Jews together. It is not so much rites and 
commands as hope of a Messiah and a kingdom of God on 
earth. The Pharisees, so far as related to this promise and 
hope, were Jews among the Jews. Unto which... to attain. 
Compare Philippians 3:12. Twelve tribes: The Greek term 
found here and nowhere else in the New Testament, is a 
single word. Not even James uses it, but speaks of twelve 
tribes separately. Paul beautifully looks on them as one body, 
earnestly expecting the fulfilment of the promises. 


Verse 8.—The apostle, having spoken of his strict Jewish 
life and faith, passes on to his conversion, in which the 
determining impression was made on him by a Christ cruci- 
fied and now in the heavens. Why is it judged incredible with 
you, if God doth raise the dead? With you: That is, why do 
you with other Jews disbelieve in a resurrection? It is not 
will raise the dead, but doth raise, is now already raising. If 
God doth raise. Here tf is used instead of that, to express a 
possibility or an event questionable in the mind of Agrippa, 
but not in Paul’s mind. For another use of the Greek par- 
ticle for if, instead of the particle for that, see verse 23. 


Verse 9.—I verily thought with myself, that I ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth: Or, I seemed 
to myself to be bound to do, etc. The connection between 
this verse and the foregoing is not fully expressed, but in a 
delicate way brought out, and is as follows, that as Agrippa 
and the Jews thought it incredible that God raises the dead, 
literally, not the dead, but dead persons (the apostle has espe- 
cially their unbelief in regard to the resurrection of Jesus in 
mind), so Paul once had the same unbelief. J verily : That is, 
as for that matter I for my part seemed to myself, etc. Or, 
as Meyer has it, in consequence of this unbelief, I myself was 
once a decided opposer of the name of Jesus. That I ought to 
do: It was honest unbelief on his part governing his con- 
science (1 Tim. 1: 13), while base motives excited the hos- 
tility of the Jewish leaders. Contrary to the name of Jesus: 
That is, to what Jesus’ name involves or suggests, especially 
his claim to be the Christ. Jesus of Nazareth: He uses this 
phrase to show how he felt towards Christ in the days of his 
unbelief, as towards the Nazarene “ deceivers.” 

Verse 10.—And this I also did: Not only felt bound to do 








And when they were put to death, I gave my vote against them: Or, 
literally, I carried or put down,—I deposited in the box my 
vote against them; that is, in favor of their being put to 
death. Some conceive that I gave my vote means, only I 
approved of the proceeeding, as we hear such phrases as “I 
vote for” something, in the sense of simple approval, But 
this, although possible, is not at all probable ; and “ was con- 
senting to his death” (chap. 8: 1), may mean this or much 
more. Some gather from the words “gave my vote,” that 
Paul was a member of the Sanhedrin. So Alford. But as 
Paul was a young man (7: 58), or of an age from twenty-four 
to forty, he could scarcely be a member of the grand council, 
nor would he be dispatched, to the neglect of his duties, into 
a foreign country. The simple explanation is that he 
received a commission from the Sanhedrin with credentials, 
probably as one of several inquisitors, to visit the synagogues 
and cities out of Judea, where the government would give 
them access; thus anticipating the mission of the Dominican 
friars among the Albigenses. J gave my vote implies that others 
voted also ; that is, his fellow-commissioners (comp. 9 : 1, 2,7). 

Verse 11.—And punishing them oftentimes in all the syna» 
gogues, I strove to make them blaspheme: For beating in the 
synagogues compare 22: 19, above; Matthew 10: 17; Mark 
13:9. Im these places, only scourging in the synagogues 
is spoken of. Blaspheme: That is, Christ (comp. James 2:7). 
— Even unto foreign cities: Followed them up, even to foreign 
cities where they had taken refuge. This clause introduces 
his last journey of this kind to Damascus. 

Verse 12.— Whereupon, as I journeyed: That is, as in the 
midst of these things I was on my journey, etc.— With the 
authority and commission of the chief priests: Who were leading 
members of the great council, and, perhaps, a standing com- 
mittee of that body, so to speak, for putting down heresy. 
Commission with authority denotes full power to act on behalf 
of another. 

Verses 13-15.—We have in the notes of chapter 9, and 
especially im chapter 22, compared the accounts there given 
with that given here. Here we have, in verse 14, that the 
voice spoke to Paul in the Hebrew tongue, and uttered the 
proverb, which is often found in Greek writers, “It is hard 
for thee to kick against the goads.” In verse 16 the commis- 
sion which he received from Christ is inserted, which is not 
mentioned in the two other passages. : 

Verse 16, 17.—For to this end have I appeared unto thes 
{mamely], to appoint thee a minister and a witness both of the 
things wherein thou hast seen me (or, with the margin, “ which 
thou hast seen”), and of the things wherein I will appear unto 
thee ; delivering thee, etc.: The relation of the participle to the 
clause may be expressed thus: wherein I will appear to thee, 
“in delivering thee (‘while I deliver thee’) from the people 
(of the Jews) and from the Gentiles.”— Unto whom I send thee, 
to open their eyes (to turn them, or), that they may turn: Probably 
the subject of turn isthe persons to whom the Lord Jesus 
sends Paul. Compare in verse 20 a similar construction, 
“that they should repent and turn.” Then another further 
purpose is expressed by that they may receive, or, as it is in the 
original, for their receiving, remission of sins, etc. The infini- 
tive with the genitive article is often used in the Greek of 
the New Testament to express design, as in Matthew 24: 45, 
“Whom his lord set over his household to give,” literally, 
“for the sake of giving,” or, “that he may give.” He en- 
tered in to stay, for the sake of staying, or, that he might 
stay (Luke 24: 29. See also Matt. 3: 13; Luke 2: 27, etc.). 





TELLING HIS EXPERIENCE. 


BY JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


In prayer-meetings, class-meetings, gospel-meetings, it is 
not uncommon for a man to “tell his experience.” This 
may refer to something recent in his religious history, but 
more frequently means an account of the experiences con- 
nected with the beginning of his Christian life. Such a 
narration may be made very interesting and very profitable 
to others. But in order to this, it must be given with mod- 
esty, good sense, and at least something of delicate tact. The 
points specially dwelt upon should vary according to the 
audience and circumstances. And it should be manifest 
throughout that the speaker is not aiming at self-glorifica- 
tion, but is telling his story only as a means of recommending 
the Christian life he tries to lead, the gracious Redeemer in 
whom he loves to trust. 

Besides numerous passing allusions to his experience made 
in various epistles, the apostle Paul has given two somewhat 
extended accounts of his conversion and Christian life; one 
when addressing the Jewish mob from the stairs ef the cas- 
tle (chap. 22), the other in addressing King Agrippa and 
the brilliant company which surrounded him (chap. 26). 
Luke, who reports these addresses, has previously given a 


but did.—In Jerusalem: This verse relates what he did at | brief sketch of the same matters, suited to the general reader 
first, and nothing else. He procured the imprisonment of | (chap. 9). We might, if we could take the time, find it 


the saints. 


his faith now bursts forth in the title given to the followers | 


of Christ. Agrippamay have been amused by this, but he saw 
the apostle’s sincerity, and could not be displeased.— Having 
received authority from the chief priests: Or, the heads of the 
twenty-four priestly courses, including also the high-priest.— 


He would not have called them saints then, but | extremely interesting to compare these three accounts, notic- 


ing how differently the points are selected and grouped 
according to the audience and the special design. It resembles 
somewhat closely, on a small scale, the comparison between 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Indeed, the 
great apostle’s addresses and epistles always present a marked 
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variety, even where most similar in their topics; and no 
one of them could be substituted for anyother, without at 
once appearing to be less suitable. This adaptation of the old 
story to changes in audience, personal feeling, or special aim, 
presents a very important example for all of us who preach 
or who teach in the Sunday-school. 

When speaking before Felix and Festus, Pau] was defend- 
ing himself against certain definite charges of misconduct, 
and references to Christianity must be subordinate to this 
defense before the court. In addressing the Jews, he was 
specially anxious to show that he had always continued to 
be an earnest Jew, and only by special divine instruction 
had become a Christian, and a missionary to the Gentiles. 
In to-day’s lesson, the circumstances are quite different. 
Agrippa is a Jew, but cares much more for politics than 
religion. Festus is desirous of entertaining the young king, 
with the Roman officers and the leading citizens of Caesarea, 
by getting up a pompous procession and splendid assembly, 
to hear an address from the famous prisoner. There is no 
danger to Paul, for it is already decided that he must go to 
Rome. His one aim is to interest in Christianity, so far as 
may be possible, this brilliant and careless audience. 

1, The apostle begins (vs. 2, 3) with a singularly graceful 
reference to King Agrippa’s special preparation for under- 
standing his position, and the charges which the Jews have 
been making against him. In this courteous and concili- 
atory introduction, he can speak much more strongly than 
truth would allow in addressing the wicked governor Felix 
(24: 10,11). Agrippa was a well-informed and well-mean- 
ing young king; very polite, and anxious to be popular; and 
was not without knowledge of the origin and claims of 
Christianity (26: 26). 

2. The apostle makes a general allusion (vs. 4, 5) to his 
eariy life, spent at Jerusalem itself, and well known to the 
Jews in general. He speaks modestly, but does not shrink 
from alluding to his distinguished youthful carcer, so that 
“all the Jews” could testify, if only they were willing to do 
justice, that he had from his youth lived as a faithful mem- 
ber of the strictest Jewish sect. 

3. Pausing here in the narrative, he declares (vs. 6-8) that 
his present position as a Christian is not at all in conflict 
with his early position as a strict Jew. His enemies hate 
him, as a heretic and a renegade. But the matter really at 
issue in his trial, is the great Messianic promise and hope 
(v. 6); the hope of temporal and eternal blessings for the sub- 
jects of Messiah. It is the hope of these Messianic blessings 
that stirs and sustains the Jewish people at large, in all their 
intensely earnest and continual devotion to the worship of God. 
And, strange to say (v. 7), it is really concerning this great 
national hope that the Jews are accusing him. For his fault 
lies in believing that the Messiah has actually come, and has 
been proven to be such by rising from the dead. 


4. Returning to the narrative, Paul intimates (vs. 9-11) 
that he had not himself been credulous, and too easily con- 
vinced that Jesus was the Messiah. He had been a deeply 
conscientious and diligent opposer of Jesus and his cause 
(v. 9). He had imprisoned many of the Christians, had 
given his vote for their being put to death, had followed 
them into all the Jewish synagogues, inflicting upon them 
numerous punishments, and striving to make them “ blas- 
pheme” by declaring that Jesus of Nazareth was not the 
Messiah, but was an impostor (vs. 10, 11). Not satisfied 
with this, his maddened persecuting rage led him to go even 
to foreign cities (v.11). Observe how strong and eloquent 
are the words in which the apostle thus describes the persecut- 
ing career of his blazing youth. But he is not thinking of 
self-praise, nor pausing to express self-condemnation, but is 
wishing to show the truth of Christianity, the reality and 
power of those evidences which had turned so raging a per- 
secutor into a faithful and lifelong supporter. So when men 
tell now of their own wicked youth, they ought to beware of 
seeming to praise themselves, or to excuse the prevailing 
faults of youth, and ought to speak only in such terms and 
spirit as shall glorify saving grace. 

5. Now comes (vs. 12-15) the familiar and ever-beautiful 
story of the journey to Damascus, the wondrous light from 
heaven, the solemn voice speaking in his native language, 
warning him that it is not simply the despised Christians, 
but Jesus himself whom he is persecuting, and that like 
some mad ox kicking back against the goads, he is only 
wounding himself, and vainly resisting the purposes and 
power of the more than human Master, who means to con- 
strain him into his own service. Ah! how keenly must 
Paul have felt, as he told again this story, what three years 
before he had written to the Corinthians, that he the perse- 
cutor was not fit to be called an apostle, “but by the grace 
of God, I am what Iam” (1 Cor. 15: 9,10). Yes, Christ 
Jesus “laid hold of” him in his persecuting course, and 
pressed him into the service (Phil. 3: 12). And how many 
of us must acknowledge, if indeed we are true Christians, 
that although not persecutors, we were wicked and unruly, 
and kicked against the goads, and owe all our Christian 
hope and happiness to the Saviour’s constraining grace. 

6. And now the apostle rapidly throws together (vs. 16-18) 
the remainder of those early recollections. When addressing 
the Jewish crowd, he dwelt much upon the coming of Ananias, 





the devout and reputable Jew of Damascus, to bring him 
comfort and instruction from the Lord Jesus (22: 12-16); 
also upon further instruction given him three years later, 
by the Lord, during a trance in the holiest of places, 
the temple itself (22: 17-21), But here there was no special 
occasion for mentioning the devout Jew and the temple. 
All these things, however sent, and whenever received, were 
a part of the early instructions and commission given him 
by the Lord Jesus. And so he throws it together here, as if 
it had been all spoken at the same time by the voice from 
heaven. As the evangelists would often give only the sub- 
stance of what Jesus said, so Paul here gives the sub- 
stance of his Lord’s early instruction. There are three 
points in this special “commission” to the last apostle. (a.) 
He is appointed a “minister,” and a “ witness,” both of the 
things which Jesus is now revealing to him, and of the 
things which he will hereafter reveal (v. 16). (6.) He is 
promised protection and deliverance, both from the Jewish 
“people” and from the Gentiles (v. 17); a promise most 
signally fulfilled in the two years preceding this appearance 
before Agrippa, and specially renewed at the time of his 
greatest danger in Jerusalem (23: 11). (c.) He is specially 
sent to the Gentiles, to give them the “light” of the gospel, 
to turn them “from the power of Satan unto God,” that they 
may “recéive remission of sins,” and a share in all the pres- 
ent and eternal blessings of believers in Christ. O great 
apostle to the Gentiles, may all of us who know the story of 
thy conversion and thy life, and who read in our own tongue 
thine inspired teachings, from this time become believers in 
Christ, trusting gladly in him for remission, sanctification, 
and a share in the earthly and the heavenly inheritance of 
his people! May we all set out to be imitators of thee, even 
as thou also wast of Christ (1 Cor. 11: 1). 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Thou art permitted to speak for thyself (v.1). Every man 
who is under charges, and every man who is under suspicion, 
is permitted to speak for himself; so is every man who is 
neither under charges nor under suspicion. Not every man 
is believed in all that he says for himself; not every man 
carries his hearers with him in the line of his speaking ; not 
every man helps his own cause by speaking for himself; but 
every man has the privilege of speaking for himself, and he 
has also the responsibility of this speaking, whatever the 
result may be. It would be well if every teacher and every 
scholar, and every man and every woman everywhere, were 
to have this suggestion ringing in his or her ears always: 
“Thou art permitted to speak for thyself,” and then were to 
speak according to the responsibilities of the hour. 

My manner of life then from my youth up .. . know all the Jews 
(v. 4). What a man has been, what he was when he was a 
boy, has a good deal to do with settling the question of what 
he is; at all events, it has a good deal to do with settling the 
question of what people think of him. The traits of charac- 
ter which show themselves in the child, and the kind of 
training which the child has while he is still in training, go 
far to shape the character of the man—when training has 
less influence than at the beginning. And the reputation 
which a boy gets while he is a boy clings to him in after life. 
Many a man owes a great deal of his influence for good to 
the good name he gained as a boy. And many a man suffers 
through life from some boyhood stain on his character or his 
record It would be well for the boys to understand this 
fact; and for the girls to have it in mind also. They are all 
making their records now for all time to come. An unmanly 
or an unwomanly act at the present time, is likely to mar 
their record until their death-day. 

I stand here to be judged for the hope of the promise made of 
God (v. 6). The man, even in our day, who really believes 
that God will do as he has promised, will be counted fanati- 
cal, if not foolish, by many of his Christian friends. They 
all value the promise ; but only now and then one is ready to 
rest down on it as sure of fulfiiment in his particular case. 
If a man trusts God to provide for himself and his family 
in material things, and to guide him in all his business 
affairs, he is said by some to lack business prudence. If he 
trusts God to avenge him when he is wronged, or to preserve 
his good name when he is falsely accused, he is spoken of as 
wanting in courage or spirit. If, when he is bereaved or 
afflicted, he receives it all as the loving chastisement of a 
Father’s hand, and refuses to shut himself up to grief and 
repinings, he is possibly looked at as destitute of fine feelings, 
and as cold-hearted if not unnatural, If he gets his view of 
the promised return of our Lord from the Bible, rather than 
from the commentaries or the newspapers, he may be num- 
bered among visionary theorists. Any Christian who accepts 
God’s promise as sure, and acknowledges it as fulfilled to 
himself in his need, must expect to be accused for this hope’s 
sake, even by some who profess to serve God day and night 
in hope of that same promise. 

Why is tt judged incredible with you, if God doth raise the 
dead? (v. 8.) Sure enough! Why should it be? Ifa man 
believes that God is omnipotent, why should he doubt God’s 
ability to do any wonderful thing? If he believes that God’s 





love is as great as his power, why should he question 
God’s readiness to do any good and desirable thing? The full- 
est faith of the Christian is the most reasonable thing in the 
world. The doubt of a Christian whether God will really 
answer prayer, or revive the church, or take care of the fol- 
lowers of Christ, is the most unreasonable of all things. The 
wonder is, not that the infidel refuses to take God at his 
word, but that the Christian ever doubts him. 

I verily thought with myself, that I ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth (v.9). A man’s think- 
ing that he is right does not make him right. It is not 
always safe for a man to do what his conscience approves. 
Many a man thinks that it is right for him to do a thing in 
the way of trade which is really dishonest; to indulge in 
habits and practices which are in themselves immoral, or 
which are to him positively injurious; to adopt a form of 
belief which will turn him steadily away from the truth; to 
accept Jesus as a pattern, but not as a Saviour; to trust science 
implicitly, but never to walk by faith. His conscientiousness 
in all this will be no safeguard to him. He will be nonearer 
the truth because of his sincerity. It is a man’s duty to know 
what is right, and then todo it. A great many persons are 
conscientiously serving the Devil. Let us see to it that we 
are not of that number. 

It is hard for thee to kick against the goad (v. 14). The 
man who is doing wrong is fighting God. He has no easy 
task on hand. Even when he seems to have things quite his 
own way, everything is against him; for God rules in all, and 
the sweep of the universe is in the direction of God’s plans. 
If a man is either conscientiously or wilfully in error ; if he is 
corrupt, or dishonest, or impure, or intemperate,—he is so far 
opposed to the beneficent forces of Providence. He is sure 
sooner or later, to come to grief. His sin will be exposed. 
He must meet its consequences, “The way of transgres- 
sors is hard.” He who is not asincere and devoted Christian, 
is to be pitied. Poor fellow! Atthe best, he is on the high- 
way to ruin, defying God at every step. It is hard for him 
to kick against the driver’s goad. 

To this end have I appeared unto thee, to appoint thee a minister 
and a witness (v.16). The work to which Paul was set of 
Christ is the work for every representative of Christ. “A 
minister and a witness.” Called to serve Jesus, and to serve 
others in his name; also to testify concerning him, to declare 
what he has done and what he has said, and what he is to 
whoever trusts him. A great many clergymen and teachers 
have an idea that they are set as lawyers for Christ, rather 
than as his witnesses; that they ought to argue his case rather 
than to testify in his favor. So they fritter away their time 
in trying to convince men, by processes of logic, of the exist- 
ence of God, and of the reasonableness of his plan of redemp- 
tion, instead of testifiying plainly and emphatically what 
God has revealed, and what they know of its preciousness. 
If Christians generally would consent to be witnesses for 
Christ, instead of assuming to be his advocates, they would be 
performing the service to which he has called them, and 
would have a great deal more of success in their work for him. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Paul before Agrippa; or, A Sudden Conversion.—Since we 
have very recently been over the story of Paul’s conversion, the 
teacher need not spend very much time on the text of to-day’s 
lesson. Make clear the fact that this occasion is an entirely 
different one from that on which he told the story before, 
Then call out again the facts given in the lesson “ Paul’s 
Defense,” showing what kind of a sinner Paul had been; 
that is, he persecuted intelligently, relentlessly, consecratedly. 
He had been doing this right along year after year, with no 
intermission. His purpose never wavered for one moment, 
and he never had any qualms of conscience that made him 
pause and wonder whether he was doing right. Never until 
that noonday, on the road to Damascus, was there any, even 
the faintest, sign of a change. Yet on that day there came 
such a change in Saul’s life as to make an utterly different 
man of him forever after. One moment hating Jesus,—the 
next moment loving Jesus; one moment filled with bittere 
ness against all Jesus’ disciples,—the next moment humbly 
asking Jesus to tell him what he should do. Truly, if sud- 
denly at midnight it should become as bright as noonday, 
and remain so forever after, it would not be a more complete 
change than that which took place in the life of the apostle.- 
And mark! Just as Saul the persecutor was steadfast, so 
Paul the apostle was steadfast. No wavering, no uncer- 
tainty, no fickleness in him after he became a disciple, any 
more than there had been before he followed Jesus. Such 
an absolute, instantaneous, permanent change in character, 
involving, not added luxury and power, but hardship and 
persecution, can only be accounted for by admitting that the 
hand of God was init. Superhuman power alone could effect 
such a mighty change. In reality, every “conversion” is a 
miracle; but such sudden conversions as that of Paul are 
more marked and prominent, just because their suddenness 
is so apparent. : 

In these modern days, many skeptics ask for miracles, 
and say, “Show us a real miracle, and we will believe.” 
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Well, we can show them miracles in abundance, if they will 
only be good enough to look at them. Every sudden con- 
version is a miracle as much to be wondered at as the miracle 
of the five loaves and two fishes, or as the resurrection of 
Lazarus. Lord Lyttelton once began to write a book to dis- 
prove the claims of Christianity, and for the topic of the 
book took the conversion of Paul. But before he got through 
his study of the theme, he became so convinced of the divine 
power that changed so suddenly a persecutor into a patient 
preacher of righteousness, that he actually turned about and 
wrote a book on the evidences of Christianity, which book is 
now lying on my study-table. Every reader of English lit- 
erature knows about Charles Reade the novelist. He was a 
rationalist, and a man of hot-headed vanity; and yet, through 
the death of a friend, he was led swiftly to a change that 
utterly metamophosed the man. The Springfield Republi- 
can (not a religious paper) says of this: “ When, as by a 
lightning stroke, the riotous disposition is radically trans- 
formed, when the fountains of being are filled with new and 
different impulse, by a mysterious emotion,—when, in short, 
a duellist, gambler, and fléneur ‘ike Colonel Gardiner 
becomes a man of holy life, or a hot-headed incarnation of 
vanity like Charles Reade a devotee, we must realize an 
influence other than that of reason or moral growth. What 
is that influence?” To which we answer: “Quite right. 
And this influence is none other than that of the Spirit of 
God; for that which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” Such or similar cases 
of conversion are not rare; and if our daily press were half 
as eager to chronicle them as it is to record vice, crime, and 
filth of every description, it would have abundant material, 
and be far more profitable “family reading.” Look, for 
example, at Bendigo, the London prize-fighter! He had 
fought twenty-four pitched battles in the ring, and gained 
many victories. He was often in prison for riotous conduct. 
On one of these occasions of imprisonment, he heard the 
chaplain preach on David and Goliath. The fight so inter- 
ested him, that when the end came, and David laid his 
antagonist low, Bendigo involuntarily exclaimed, “ Bravo for 
the little one!” But the sermon was so blessed to the prize- 
fighter that he was converted ; and at once, on his release, 
began to preach in the Seven Dials, and continued in this 
good work until in 1880 God called him home. Look at 
Jerry Macauley, in New York, river-thief, drunkard, brawler, 
jail-bird, and contrast him with Jerry Macauley, peaceful, 
sober, a preacher of righteousness. For ten years I knew 
him, and last year he passed away, having lived steadfast 
unto the end. These are really greater miracles than the 
raising of Lazarus, because they are lasting. Lazarus died 
again, but men thus renewed by divine grace live forever. 
Such radical changes cannot be accounted for by philosophy, 
“ mind: cures,” fanaticism, or any other human agencies. We 
challenge philosophy to produce one-—-only one—such case 
of sudden change from low, vile life to purity and holiness. 
In fact, philosophy, without religion, far more frequently 
produces self-conceit and egotistic pride rather than humility. 

Now, every preacher and many a teacher can tell similar 
anecdotes out of his own experience. These are more con- 
vincing evidences of the truth of Christianity than all the 
moral arguments put together. “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them,” is as true of systems of truth as it is of men. 
The religion which can produce such fruits is true, or else 
nothing is true. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How long was Paul kept in Crsarea? When Felix was 
no longer governor, how did he leave Paul? Why? The 
next governor was named Festus. The Jews soon told him 
of Paul, and wanted him to send at once, and have him 
brought to Jerusalem for trial. What would they have 
done to Paul on the road? Festus said: No! Let him stay 
in Cresarea until F go there myself. I will go in about ten 
days, and you can go with me, and prove what you have 
against him. 

Festus on the Judgment Seat.—Just as it was two years 
before, the governor was the judge, the high-priest and 
elders sat around, and made the same charges against the 
prisoner before them, that they had made when Paul was 
before Felix. What were those charges? They could not 
prove one of them. Paul answered them, and said: Not 
against the law of the Jews, not against the temple, not 
against Cesar, have I done any wrong Festus asked him 
if he would be willing to go up to Jerusalem, to be judged 
there. What had the forty men vowed to do, if he could 
have been tried in Jerusalem long before that? Paul knew 
what to expect, and said: “I have done no wrong to the 
Jews; I appeal to Cesar; let me be judged before him.” 
So it was settled that Paul should go to Rome. What did 
the Lord Jesus once say to him, in the night, about going to 
that city ? " 

Paul before the King.—See how the words of Jesus were 
fulfilled. When he was on earth, he said to his disciples: 
“Ye shall be brought before governors and kings for my sake” 
Matt.10:18). Of Paul he said: “He shall bear my name 





before the Gentiles and kings” (ch. 9:15). King Agrippa, 
with his queen Bernice, a beautiful but wicked woman, came to 
visit Festus in the palace at Casarea. Forsome days they had 
feasting and rejoicing, and Paul was forgotten. But one day 
Festus told the king about a prisoner left in bonds, and 
charged by the elders and chief priests of many wrongs, and 
that he had asked to go before Cesar. “I would like to 
hear the man myself,” said the king. The next day they 
were all gathered in the great hall. Festus told again who 
it was that the Jews wanted punished, and of whom they said, 
“he ought not to live any longer;” but he “ found nothing 
worthy of death.” And now, said thegovernor, I have brought 
him before thee, O King Agrippa. 


this last hearing of Paul? (Acts 25: 23.) What dilemma 
did Festus confess before them, concerning him? With 
what act did Paul introduce his speech? (v. 1.) What did 
he mean by it? How many times has Luke recorded such 
acts? When may it be wise for a teacher to begin work 
without a preceding act, or look, noted by each scholar? In 
what spirit did Paul. begin his speech? (v. 2.) Why could 
no stress of circumstances render him unhappy? What 
advantage did he acknowledge in Agrippa’s presence? (v. 3.) 
Into what three parts does his speech divide, and what word 
begins the two last parts?’ What period of his life does each 
part cover? In what cities are the scenes of the first two 
periods laid? What was his early reputation? (vs. 4, 5.) 





Paul Speaking for Himselj.— Agrippa told Paul that he might 
speak for himself. He lifted up his hand: everybody saw a 
chain on his wrist, which fastened him to a soldier at his 
side. Look in the second and third verses of the lesson, and 
find why Paul said to the king, “I think myself happy.” 
What had Paul kept from his youth? Through all his 
story, he told of his belief in the Bible, and of his hope in 
Christ. He only talked of himself because he desired to 
show, by his own life, the power of the gospel of Christ, and 
the hope that, since Jesus had arisen from the grave, those 
who believed in him should also rise again. “For this 
hope,” he said, “ I now stand and am judged ” (v.6). Then he 
told how once he thought he ought to do all he could against 
Jesus of Nazareth. He told of the strange and sudden 
change in his life. What was it? Let several scholars par- 
ticipate in giving, in their own language, the incidents of 
Paul’s conversion. 

Paul Speaking for Christ.—In this speech of Paul’s, was it his 
only purpose todefend himself? Should it be the teacher's only 
purpose to give the story? To make plain what it means, to 
turn from darkness to light, have a drawing or object repre- 
senting something light-giving—sun, moon, or star, or lighted 
lamp. To go to such a light, would not one be turning away 
from darkness? To turn the back to the light, would not one 
be going into the darkness? Make plain that sin is called 
darkness ; that to know of Christ is to open the eyes, to see the 
way, to turn from sin and Satan, and to turn to God. What 
did Paul say Jesus would give to those who will turn to 
God? Which will you choose, darkness or light? Which 
is the better way to turn? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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Who is the first Pharisee mentioned in the book of Acts? 
As a class, how often do we meet them in this book? Why 
does Paul so often refer to his place among them? For 
‘what cause did he say he was judged? (v. 6.) How did 
he show the unreasonableness of this judgment? (v. 7.) 
Why does he here refer to all the twelve tribes? What 
unanswerable question did Paul put to Agrippa? (v. 8.) 
Why was it a marvellous thing that Paul should have ever 
witnessed for Christ? (vs. 9-11.) Is it possible for religious 
enthusiasts to be ignorant of their own error and the mis- 
chief they are doing, or is it not? Are denominational 
accessions in membership the result chiefly of early prejudice, 
or of honest study of God’s Word? When a man is honestly 
in error, how alone can he be turned therefrom? (vs. 12-15.) 
What, then, can we hope to accomplish in religious argu- 
ment without a “ Thus saith the Lord”? What commission 
did Paul declare was laid upon him at the time of his heav- 
enly arrest? (vs. 16-18.) To what end always does God send 
his chosen messengers to open blind eyes? Who are meant 
by the sanctified ? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“From my Youru.’—Ancient Oriental education is in 
many respects illustrated by modern Muhammadan educa- 
tion. As soon as a Muhammadan child is born, the call to 
prayer is sounded in its right ear by its father or some other 
male true believer. When a boy is about three years old, 
his hair is shaved off, and, in Egypt, a goat is often sacrificed 
as a ransom for the child’s soul. At as early a date as possi- 
ble, he is tanght to recite the brief creed of Islam: “ I testify 
that there is no god but God, and that Muhammad is his 
Apostle.” It is the duty of the father to teach his son the 
ablutions, the postures of prayer, and all the ordinary duties 
of Muhammadans; while the school education of boys is 
almost wholly religious, consisting, as it does, of the reading 
and writing of the Qurin, and of the memorizing of large 
portions of the sacred book. A great part of a boy’s edu- 
cation consists in the acquirement of a blind hatred of Jews 
and Christians, and all other “ infidels.” From this we may 
gain a hint of the religious atmosphere in which Paul was 
educated ; and we may understand why he should appeal to 
his record, from his youth up, as a Jew trained alter Jewish 
models, and conforming his life to these. 

“THe Most Srrairest Sect oF our RELiGion.”—The 
Oriental use of the word “sect” does not necessarily imply 
that subtone of depreciation which English speakers often 
put into it. Thus, amidst the numberless sects of the Muham- 
madans, there are four sects which are counted orthodox, as 
holding to the one Tradition or law amidst their divergent 
traditions,—four branches, distinct from one another, and 
yet one in the unity of Islam. These four sects, as four, are 
called Hanafees, Shafe’ees, Malikees, and Hambalees; while 
they are distinguished from the Shiyaite or heretical sects, 
by the general name of Sunnees. Paul’s claim of having 
been educated in the strictest sect of the Jews would be as 
much in his favor as it would be for a modern whose ortho- 
doxy was suspected in Turkey, to be able to say that he not 
only was a Sunnite or orthodox Muhammadan, but a Hana- 
fite, which is the sect most esteemed in that country. 

“InsranTLY Servinc Gop Day anp Nicut.”—To a 
modern Oriental this clause has a meaning not ordinarily 
suggested to us of the less formal West. Seven times, in the 
day and night, does the call to prayer resound from the 
minarets of Islim, Five of these calls are to the ordinary 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Jesus, gracious one, calleth now.” 
“The whole world was lost.”’ 

“ Jesus, Sun of Righteousness.” 

* Jesus, | love thy charming name.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Before what representative of Jewish power was Pau!’s last | 


examination? (Title.) What evidence of Jesus’ resurrection 
did he declare had been given to him? (Golden Text.) 

How many times was Paul summoned before the judgment 
seat in Cesarea? 
What attempt did the Jews make against Paul as soon as 
Festus was in office? Why did Festus desire him to go to 
Jerusalem? Why did he refuse? What brought Agrippa 
and Bernice to Cesarea at this time? Who were present at 


Before whom was he called each time? | 


offices of prayer; and they are sounded at definite times—at 
| sunset, at nightfali, at daybreak, at noon, and at the middle 
Before prayer, the ceremonial ablution 

must be performed with water, if that is procurable; if not, 
| with sind or dust. 


| of the afternoon 


The whole ceremonial of prayer and 
| ablution is a matter of definite ritual, with a slight margin 
| of freedom under certain circumstances of necessity. Besides 
| these five ordinary calis to prayer, two calls to prayer are 
| sounded during the night for the benefit of those who under- 
take special acts of devotion. At midnight the cry sounds 
| out from the minarets, with its protestation of the faith of 
| Islam, its defiance to the infidels, and its recognition of the 
sufficiency of God and the insufficiency of man. The second 
night-eall to prayer is sounded before daybreak; it extols 
the perfection of God, and makes mention of his miracles, 
| The prescribed ritual of the prayers must be followed, or the 
| prayer is invalidated; and he who interrupts a prayer is 
' guilty of grave sin. 
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CHRISTIANITY ITS OWN JUSTIFICATION.* 


There are apologetics and apologetics. Most of us 
are familiar with one or another of the handbooks of 
Christian evidences which aim at demonstrating the 
truth of Christianity, as one would demonstrate a propo- 
sition in Euclid. We all know the defects which are 
apt to disfigure manuals of this kind. We can remem- 
ber instances of circular reasoning in which miracles 
are first made to prove the truth of the Bible, and then 
the Bible is made to prove the occurrence of the mira- 
cles. In fact, the Kistorica] assumptions, the inconclusive 
reasoning, and the specious fallacies which too often 
take the place of valid arguments in apologetical litera- 
ture of this kind, have done more, perhaps, to encourage 
skepticism, than to check it. 

It is, however, a thing to be thankful for, that all 
Christian apologetics are not of this order. As the 
essential strength of Christianity makes itself increas- 
ingly manifest in the world, people are more willing to 
admit that the evidence for Christianity goes deeper 
than mathematics. The purely external evidences for 
revelation and miracle are not despised, but they are no 
longer made all in all. It is admitted that the nearest 
and most palpable evidence of Christianity is the pres- 
ent fact of Christianity, as it displays itself in individual 
human lives, and in the organic life of the world. The 
progress that has been made in this direction is 
easily seen when we compare Grotius’s great book, De 
Veritate Christiane Religionis, which is the parent of all 
modern apologetical books, with such a recent work as 
Mr. Brace’s Gesta Christi. In the time of Grotius, it 
was thought necessary to begin with a demonstration of 
the existence of God, and an exposition of (so called) 
natural religion, then to make a historical defense of 
the Old Testament and of the New, and to follow up 
with a demonstration of the falsity of modern Judaism, 
of Muhammadanism, and of the pagan religions. Mr. 
Brace’s book makes no attempt to prove the existence 
of God, makes no elaborate defense of the historical 
character of the Gospels, frames no arguments against 
Muhammadanism or paganism, but simply exhibits 
Christianity in its workings among men, Since the 
time of Grotius, Christianity has made such strides that 
his own elaborate treatise has become unnecessary; and, 
in fact, men are now beginning commonly to recognize 
the fact that it must be the religion of the Bible or 
nothing. 

A new work which belongs to the same category to 
which Mr. Brace’s book has just been assigned, is The 
Divine Origin of Christianity, by the Rev. Dr. Richard S. 
Storrs. This is, however, a work of a wider sweep 
than Mr. Brace’s. The volume had its origin in a series 
of lectures on the evidences of Christianity, delivered by 
Dr. Storrs, on the Elias P. Ely foundation, to the 
students of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
It has, therefore, in an exceptional degree, that oratori- 
cal character which Dr. Storrs’s work always possesses. 
This is a distinct gain. The reading of these lectures is 
less like the reading of a scholastic treatise than like 
listening to the eloquent voice of one born to be an 
orator and equipped for his work by all the aids of a 
thorough education, There is personality in this book ; 
and in nothing can personality de better work than in 
Christian apologetics. 

Dr. Storrs begins his main argument by setting forth 
the new conception of God introduced by Christianity, 
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in comparison with the conception of God common 
among the heathen religions, and even that which had 
come to pass current among the Jews of Christ’s time. 
He shows how the Christian conception of God involves 
love as the inmost life of God’s. being, holiness as its out- 
ward manifestation, and divine self-sacrifice as its fruit. 
He proves that a similar change, and one closely linked 
with that, has taken place in man’s conception of the 
worth of man,—a change that touches the life-sources of 
all civilization. Correspondent to these two changes, 
are the new conceptions of man’s duty to God and of 
man’s duty to man, which Christianity has introduced 
into the general life of the world. In all these cases the 
difference which has been wrought is illustrated freely 
by examples from ancient and modern life. Passing 
from these, Dr. Storrs rapidly sketches the history of 
Christianity as affecting the relations of communities 
and of nations one to another, showing how the ancient 
Roman jus gentium, or Law of Nations, has given place 
to a modern Christianized International Law. Then 
the effect of Christianity upon the mental culture of 
mankind is taken up and illust:ated; and in the next 
chapter a similar exhibition is made of the workings of 
Christianity in the moral life of man. The former of 
these two chapters is specially worthy of mention on 
account of ite ample vindication of the worth of Chris- 
tianity in a field where some have shown a tendency to 
deny its value. The last point in Dr. Storrs’s main 
argument is the value of Christianity in giving to the 
world a definite assurance for the future, as well for this 
earth, as for the life hereafter. The meaning and value 
of this assurance is expounded eloquently and con- 
vincingly. 

These are the chief lines along which Dr. Storrs mar- 
shals his reasoning; but these afford, of course, only an 
outline of the book. The chief thing to be noted is that 
everywhere in this volume Christianity is made to show 
itself in its actual workings, and thus to be its own justi- 
fication. There is no elaborate attempt to prove that in 
such and such a year of Rome a blind man was healed 
near Jericho, and that therefore Christianity is true. But 
it is shown that Christianity, like its divine Founder, is 
essentially and always a healer, and that miracles of 
redeeming and cleansing grace have marked its whole 
history. It is shown that there is a Divine life in the 
world—a life which touches the lives of men—and that 
in this life we may find an ever-present evidence for 
Christianity. There is an evidence for Christianity 
which is better than all formal evidences. It is the 
actual and ever-present manifestation, within one’s own 
being, of the work of Christ our Redeemer. 

Perhaps the larger portion of this volume is made up 
of the notes which are appended to the original lectures. 
These add greatly to the value of the work. They cover 
a wide range of reading, Latin, Greek, English, and 
German. But their special appropriateness to the wants 
of the general reader consists in the fact, that they are 
presented, not in the original languages, but in English. 
It would have been easy to give these notes a more 
learned look, by presenting them in foreign languages; 
but Dr. Storrs has done wisely in preferring the ver- 
nacular; for the sources are always available to profes- 
sional students, in their own private or in public libra- 
ries; while a quotation which is given in Greek cannot 
be read by one person in fifty. 

This volume will make an excellent shelf-companion 
for Mr. Brace’s book, which supplements Dr. Storrs’s 
work largely, in its detailed presentation of the effects 
of Christianity in public and in national life. Both 
works appeal to the man of average education, as dis- 
tinguished from the specialist. This new work is pre- 
sented in excellent shape by the publishers; and its 
numerous historical references and its many quotations 
from authors, heathen and Christian, ancient and mod- 
ern, are made easy of access by an index which is suffi- 
ciently full, without being so full as to be cumbersome. 





The recent multiplication of the number of biogra- 
phies and books of personal gossip, makes desirable 
some condensation of this class of literature, and a step 
in this direction has been taken by Mr. Edward T. 
Mason, in his Personal Traits of British Authors. He 
has planned four volumes, of which two are now ready, 
the first being devoted to Byron, Shelley, Moore, Rogers, 
Keats, Southey, and Landor; and the second to Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, Hunt, and Procter. 
The editor’s method is to take up one of these authors, 
speak briefly of the leading authorities on his life, pre- 
sent a chronglogical table of his chief works and deeds, 
and then describe, in short quotations, his personal 
appearance, characteristics of genius and temper, suc- 
ceases and failures, likes and dislikes, dress, diet, daily 





life, etc. These quotations are furnished with side 
references, and are usually less than a page in length. 
Several unfamiliar wood-cut portraits are inserted. At 
the close of the book is a list. of works quoted, and full 
indexes, the whole being handsomely printed on good 
paper, and neatly bound in red cloth. The editor has 
examined a great mass of good, bad, and indifferent 
material, and has, it seems to us, made his selections 
with good judgment and with “editorial perspective.” 
His books will serve that venerable purpose, “to amuse 
an idle hour,” and may also be consulted as a sort of 
library of ready biographical reference. (2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, pp. xi, 322; xi, 295. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $1.50 each.) 


When one takes up a new birthday book or other 
volume of daily extracts from the writings of some popu- 
lar author, one is strongly tempted to ask whether there 
is not already a surfeit of this kind of literature. Such 
a thought is banished at once, however, if the new vol- 
ume which one takes up is a collection like Daily 
Thoughts, selected from the writings of Charles Kingsley 
by his wife. This volume stands in the very first rank 
of books of its class, The excerpts are selected dis- 
criminatingly, they always touch some phase of deep 
religious thinking or doing, and they are sufficiently 
long to present an idea unmutilated. Of course, the 
peculiar theological opinions of Charles Kingsley occa- 
sionally appear in an extract. The collection has been 
made, not only from the published works of Charles 
Kingsley, but from his manuscript remains, The vol- 
ume is printed on toned paper with red lines, the type 
is clear, and each excerpt is headed by red titles and 
other rubrics. (12mo, pp. 296. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. Price, $2.00.) 


Judge Tourgee’s new book, An Appeal to Cesar, is not 
a novel, but a clear and earnest argument in favor of 
the education of the black men in the South. He urges 
that the abolition of slavery by no means settled the 
problem of African civilization in the United States; 
and by terse words and telling figures he shows that 
the colored population is, in several states, increasing 
more rapidly than the white; that the percentage of 
illiteracy is startlingly large; that a great uneducated 
population is a menace to sound society ; and that, in his 
view, national aid in Southern education is the avail- 
able remedy. Judge Tourgee’s political views are well 
known, but they are seldom obtruded in a partisan way 
in these pages, which are addressed to North and 
South, and to both political parties. This great assimi- 
lating nation will sooner or later settle the question of 
intelligent colored citizenship; meanwhile, such books 
as the present serve .a purpose. (16mo, cloth, pp. 422. 
New York: Fords, Howard,and Hurlbert. Price, $1.00.) 


Some very bright books have come from the pen of 
Amanda M. Douglas, who has, however, missed the 
mark in Out. of the Wreck, which has an objectionable 
theme, and is too sensational to be fit for the reading of 
young people. Such books as this do more harm than 
good, especially in these days, when the separation of 


married couples is too frequent and too easy. (12mo, pp.. 


882. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, $1.50.) 


Boys who read Roderick Granger with the attention 
the sprightly story seems sure to win, will receive some 
excellent lessons in Christian manliness, Its author, 
Margaret E. Winslow, shows steady growth in each of 


her books; this story is even better than Michal Ellis’s - 


Text, which was very good. (16mo, illustrated, pp, 285. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, 
$1.00.) 


Agnes Giberne aiways writes with a purpose, and in 
Old Umbrellas ; or, Clarrie and her Mother, that purpose 
is to show that the Father in heaven always cares for 
his children, and that comfort may be theirs, if only 
they will trust and obey. (16mo, pp. 142. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers, Price, 90 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


An excellent summary of the results of Babylonian 
Exploration, from the pen of Professor John P. Peters, 
of Philadelphia, is to be found in Lippincott’s Magazine 
for March. The student of the Bible will find that Pro- 
fessor Peters’s paper has a direct bearing upon the under- 
standing of the Bible. 


Students of New Testament Greek will find in the 
Methodist Review for March a paper worth noting, on 
the uses of the Greek article in the New Testament, by 
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the Rev. Dr. Henry A. Buttz. There is hardly any 
question of New Testament interpretation on which 
there is so much room for difference of opinion as in 
that of the use of the article. Dr. Buttz dissents from 
the doctrine that hard and fast lines cannot be drawn 
with reference to the use of the article in the New Tes- 
tament; and his paper aims at giving a clew to the 
principle which explains the insertion and the omission 
ef the article in cases commonly regarded as affording 
crucial evidence of a lack of uniformity on this point in 
the New Testament writings. Dr. Buttz’s paper touches 
the concrete as well as the abstract side of the subject, the 
use of nomos (law) with and without the article, in 
the Pauline Epistles, being taken as the chief illustra- 
tive example of the grammatical principles laid down 
in the paper. : 


Meteorology is now not only a science, but an art, and 
an eminently practical art at that, as the table of “ Proba- 
bilities ” in the modern daily newspaper shows. The vast 
extent of this country, the range of climates which it 
includes, the network of telegraph lines which extend 
from ocean to ocean, and the daily publication of metero- 
logical data, afford opportunities for pushing forward the 
work of meteorological discovery, which no other coun- 
try possesses. A great aid to the meteorological student, 
as well as professional men generally, is to be found in 
Denison’s Seasonal Climatic Map of the United States, 
which represents graphically, on four distinct colored 
maps, the climates of the United States during spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. Each map shows also the 
isotherms or lines of equa! heat throughout the country, 
the comparative humidity of the various sections, the 
prevailing winds, etc., and tables are added covering 
various seasonal changes, The back of the map is occu- 
pied with a large colored annual climatic map of the 
United States, illustrating the comparative cloudiness of 
sections, the isotherms, the rain-lines, wind currents, 
etc., which are farther illustrated by the annual tables 
appended. The map is prepared, from the data fur- 
nished by the Signal Service Bureau, by Professor 
Charles Denison, Denver, Colorado, from whom further 
information may be obtained. 


Canon Westcott, the eminent New Testament textual 
scholar, has this winter delivered in Westminster Abbey 
a course of lectures upon the Revised New Testament. 
In the recent final lecture of the series, he dealt princi- 
pally with such passages relating to the person of Christ 
as have suffered modification at the hands of the revisers, 
indicating in many cases the special significance of the 
changes. Altogether, he thinks that the variations of 
reading and of translation are decidedly in the line of 
exalting our Lord’s divine dignity. For example, the 
phrase in Hebrews 1: 3, translated by the Authorized 
Version as “ the brightness of his glory, and the express 
image of his person,” becomes, in the Revised Version, 
“the effulgence of his glory, and the very image of his 
substance.” The marginal reading in Hebrews 2: 7, 
“ for a little while lower,” instead of “a little lower,” is 
also a suggested step in the same direction. Similarly 
in John 1: 14, we have the “ Word became flesh,” instead 
of “the Word was made flesh;” as also inv Galatians 
3: 13, where Christ is spoken of in the Authorized Ver- 
sion as being made, and in the Revised Version as becom- 
ing, a curse for men, while in Galatians 4: 4 “ made” is 
changed to “born.” Canon Westcott also called atten- 
tion to the fact that the early statement of the doctrine 
of Christ’s divinity receives additional strength and 
clearness from the Revisers’ change in Romans 10: 9, 
whereby the duty of confessing “ Jesus as Lord” is made 
a condition of salvation, in place of the Authorized Ver- 


change in 1 Corinthians 12: 3 is similar in its nature. 
The Lord’s divine exaltation is also peculiarly brought 
out by the Revised Version in Philippians 2:6, and 
the following verses. In concluding, Canon Westcott 
expressed the hope that his hearers might come to see 
that there were sufficient reasons for all the changes 
which the Revisers had decided to adopt. 


WORK AND WORKERS 


_—————>—— 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Canada has been evidencing much interest in Sun- 
day-school matters this winter, a concerted effort being 





specially made to secure completer Sunday-school organi- ducted by the Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith. One who watches 
Sunday- | the suburban stations about Boston, on Saturday after- 


zation in the province of New Brunswick. 
school workers in the other provinces have been by no 


means idle. A two days’ session of the Huron County | 
(Ont.) Sunday-school Association was held at Seaforth | 


ee te : : : | the city is constantly thronged, inviting them at the 
¢ , ; 
sion's injunction to “ confess... the Lord Jesus.” The | same time to the Sunday-school and the preaching ser- 





Se 


early in February, at which several important Sunday- 
school topics were discussed. The question of the source 
from which the school should draw its support, the place 
of temperance teaching in the Sunday-school, and the 
means by which regular attendance of scholars shall be 
attained and retained,—all came in for their share of 
attention from the convention’s numerous speakers. 


—Success in Sunday-school work was defined by the 
Rev. Dr. J. S. Mackintosh, at the February meeting of 
the Philadelphia Presbyterian Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, as being the completest practicable removal of all 
obstacles to the fulfilling of Christ’s command, “Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” The school which 
supplies to the little ones the readiest access to the 
Saviour is, speaking comprehensively, the most success- 
ful as aschool. And there arecertain God-given obliga- 
tions on each school. It must supply to each scholar 
the very best instruction available; it must seek the 
completest equipment of books and maps which it can 
possibly afford; it must do its work enthusiastically and 
faithfully. Thus doing, it is a successful school, whether 
great results are immediately apparent or not, and 
whether the membership of the school increases rapidly 
or only gradually. At its early session, the Association 
discussed the important theme of the temperance teach- 
ing of the Sunday-school. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—Thirteen Sunday-schools are connected with the 
London church over which the Rev. Newman Hall is 
pastor; and those schools at present contain in all 5,600 
children. In January, soon after Mr. Hall’s return from 
his recent American trip, the Sunday-school anniversary 
service of his church was héld, with interesting and 
encouraging reports from the teachers and officers. 


—Evergreen Sunday-schools (Sunday-schools which 
remain open during the entire year) are multiplying in 
the mission-fields every year. From Kansas, a mission- 
ary of the American Sunday-school Union writes to 
Bethany Mission in New York City: “ During the last 
month I have received letters from several of the schools 
which I organized last year, and only one of those heard 
from has closed for the year, and that will open again in 
April. In looking over my past work, I find that in 
every case where I had a full audience for my first meet- 
ing, a school has been formed.” 


—During a large portion of the past year the Rensse- 
laer County (N. Y.) Sunday-school Union has employed 
a Sunday-school missionary, Mr. J. L. Snyder, to look 
after the county’s Sunday-school interests, especially in 
the outlying districts. His report, recently published, 
is the record of much valuable, unostentatious Christian 
effort, especially among the young. The Union has a 
depository in the city of Troy, and gladly distributes, 
through its missionary, such tracts and books as it 
receives, or which it is enabled to purchase for purposes 
of distribution. Mr. Snyder traveled over two thousand 
miles about the county during the year, visiting hun- 
dreds of families, visiting and addressing old Sunday- 
schools, and establishing a number of new ones. 


—Tarsus, the city of St. Paul, hasa very large Sunday- 
schoo] belonging to its evangelical church, and embra- 
cing adults as well aschildren. Among the latter are the 
thirty members of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, who—the church being temporarily deprived of its 
pastor—have carried on theservices, and greatly increased 
the membership of the school, bringing in ten, twenty, 
or thirty new scholars every week. The young men 
collect money, buy tracts and hymn-books, which they 
distribute among the poor and the strangers with which 


vice. These details were communicated to the last 
meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school Association by 
Mr. De-Jan- Yan, son of the evangelical minister at Maras, 
who, having already preached with great success in the 
villages surrounding his home, is now studying theology 
at the Union Seminary in New York. His father writes 
him of the conversion of a young Armenian priest, son 
of a bishop, who has cast aside his pomp and position, 
as well as his priestly garments, and taken his place in 
the Sunday-school as a learner under the teachings of 
Christ. . 


Every Saturday the doorway of Tremont Temple, 
Boston, shows a large bulletin-board announcing the 
meeting of the Sunday-school Uniun Bible-class, con- 


noons, will see groups of Sunday-schoo! teachers gather- 
ing for a ride to the city, and then to Tremont Temple. 





It is inspiring to witness the audience, numbering two 
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thousand, and sometimes passing beyond these figures— 
an audience of adults: teachers, superintendents, pastors. 
At half-past two is an organ service. Then comes’a 
song service, lasting until three o’clock. Dr. Meredith 
steps forward on the platform at three, and he and the 
class read the lesson of the morrow responsively, the 
great, well-trained class reading together, as if with 
the voice of one man. Then follows prayer, and after 
that is the collection, which meets the expenses of the 
class. In his teaching, now commenting, then question- 
ing, Dr. Meredith makes all feel at home, and also—that 
they havea leader. He is the master, and they are his 
boys and girls for that meeting. He is an adept in the 
Socratic method, and knows how to ask questions. He 
also knows how to answer them. A certain homelike 
feeling makes it easy for one in the audience to ask 
questions; but any caviler must beware, or he will be 
impaled on Dr. Meredith’s ready and pointed answer. 
A devout, quickening atmosphere attends the exercises, 
making them helpful spiritually. This m&mmoth class 
is a witness to Dr. Meredith’s exceptional ability as a 
leader, and also, incidentally, to the efficiency of the 
International lesson system, which makes possible such 
a rallying of Christian workers from different denomina- 
tions, 


—Early in February, a meeting of the Brooklyn Sun- 
day-scheol Union was called for a conference with pas- 
tors and superintendents upon the need of a completer 
evangelization of the city, and especially upon the prac- 
ticable work of the Sunday-school as an evangelizing 
agency in that field. Several sections of Brooklyn are 
almost destitute of religious services. It was stated at 
this meeting, that, even in that City of Churches, one ward, 
containing fifteen thousand persons, had only one little 
church ; while in the Twenty-fourth Ward there is not a 
single church for white people, and several other wards 
are nearly as bad off. There is consequently an immense 
field for mission labor, and that of a nature such as the 
Sunday-school has been repeatedly found most able to 
perform. First, the Sunday-school reaches the vagrant 
children; afterward, the Sunday-school and prayer- 
meeting reach the parents through the children, lastly, 
the church comes into being as an outgrowth of the 
school. The general feeling of the meeting seemed to 
be, that a direct effort should be made toward the com- 
pleter Sunday-school evangelization of the city; and as 
an impulse toward that end, a resolution was adopted 
that a certain section of this non-Christian portion of the 
city be allotted to each of the already existing churches 
and Sunday-schools for systematic visitation and Chris- 
tian effort, and that each church be urged to devote one 
prayer-meeting every month to prayer for the prospering 
of this work. The Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, how- 
ever, in closing the discussion, emphasized the fact, that, 
if the great non-church-going population is to be reached, 
it must be ultimately by individual effort; and that the 
best church and Sunday-school organization for this task 
will be dependent for its success upon the zeal of the 
individual church and Sunday-school workers of Brook- 
lyn. 








MISSIONS. 


—So widespread was the response to the call of the 
American Board for Sunday-school contributions to the 
building fund of the new Morning Star, that, on Jaau- 
ary 1, the subscriptions were already considerably in 
excess of the forty-one thousand dollars needful for the 
ship’s actual building and furnishing. But there are 
expenses of management to be met, printing bills to be 
provided for, and the bill for delivering the vessel at 
Honolulu to be paid, so that the extra funds prove very 
useful. Moreover, now that the ship is well on its way, 
the children are asked by the Board to contribute 
toward a Morning Star mission fund, from which the 
running expenses of the steamer shall be met in its long 
and costly cruises amoung the islands of the sea. 


—“From Greenland’s icy mountains” no one “ call 
us to deliver,” says the Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson, ina 
recent book concerning Moravian missions,—because, as 
a matter of fact, Greenland’s mountains are uninhabited 
and uninhabitable, and always have been. Yet the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the familiar hymn is true; for 
Greenland remains a needy field for missionary effort, so 
far as itis inhabited at all. The scattered settlements 
are mostly on the western shore, close down to the coast, 
and contain in all less than ten thousand souls. Of 
these some five hundred are Danes, including the gov- 
ernment officials (Greenland is a Danish colony, ruled 
from Copenhagen); and the rest are Esquimaux, most 
of whom have become to a certain extent civilized. 
Indeed, in the hundred and fifty years since mission 
work was commenced on the shores of Greenland, 
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enough has been accomplished so that a 
large proportion of the native population 
can be counted as nominally Christian. 
But of real, vital Christianity there are 
unfortunately few manifestations, The 
people are sluggish of intellect, inclined 
to be envious, ungrateful, and unfeeling, 
and their hearts do not readily respond 
to the teachings of Christ. Though the 
Christianizing and educating of the Esqui- 
maux has been progressing so long, no 
native preacher has yet been found of 
sufficient ability to conduct a church, or 





even to be put in independent charge of 


a mission station, though as auxiliary 
mission workers they are glad to do what 
they can for their own people’s spiritual 
uplifting. In 1877 there came, moreover 
a direct assauk upon the cause of Christ 
in Greenland; certain persons connected 
with the island’s political administration 
seeking to fasten on the missionaries the 
ridiculous charge of responsibility for the 
increasing impoverishment and decrease 
in numbers which are going on among 
the natives. But the missions weathered 
the storm, and are continuing their work. 
Moravian and Lutheran missionary work- 
ers are trained to the overcoming of 
obstacles. The Moravian Church has six 
stations, all on the southwestern coast: 
the first one founded in 1733, the last one 
in 1864. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulationof The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 | 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an | 
auivertisement running « year. | 





Hors‘ord’s Acid Phosphate. Beware of | only average 25 whole number of pupils). 


imitations. Imitations and counterfeits have | 
again appeared. Be sure that the word | 
“Horsrorp’s” is on the wrapper. None 
are genuine without it. 


The Simple and Perfect Dyes. Nothing so 
simple and perfect for coloring as Diamond 
Dyes. Far better and cheaper than any other | 
dye. 10c. Druggists sell them. Sample card | 
for 2c, stamp. Wells, Richardson, & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 





James Pyle’s Pearline for all uses in Kitchen 
as well as the Laundry, in place of soap, is fast 
growing in favor. Be sure and take none of 
the dangerous imitations having the same out- 
ward uppearance, or with similar sounding names, 
Nothing answers like Pearline. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


BUAtTRAVILLE (Pay LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY. Rev. 'T. R. EWING, Principal. 
‘VERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
4 Valuable intormation free in the new Illustrated | 
Calendar. Address E. Tourekx, Boston. 


“WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETON,N. J. Principal ©, Allen, B.A. 
RUCBY ACADEMY, 
BALE (UP stitnese te for beh stating in Chtege! | 


West Chestnut Street Institute, d,.Jin¢ 


Young Ladies and Little Girls, Twelfth year ins 
Sept. 17, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For | 
cireulars address the Prin., Mrs. J, A. BOGARDUS. | 
A Boarding School for Girls, Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
Wellesiey on our certificate. Reopens Sept.17. For 
catalogues please apply to Miss F. L. WALSH, Prin. 
PHONOGRAPHY or Phonetic Short Hand, | 
9 Catalorne of works by Benn | 

Pitman and Jerome B, Howard, with alphabet and 
ustration for beginners sent on application. Ad 

dress PHONOGRAPHIC INsTi TUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio 
SCHOOL AGENCY {iter an¢yhs' 
known in U. 8 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & ©O.,7 East 14th St.. N.Y. 


STAMMERING CURED. 


| 
RESULTS PERMANENT. 
E. S. JOHNSTON, 1033 Spring Garden St., Philad’a, | 
“I cheerfully bear testimony to the miraculous cure 
of my son, who stammered from boo call 
upon Mr. George W. Childs, Philadelphia Ledger, and 
received avery hearty endorsement of Mr. Johnston's | 
method of curing stammering.’’—P. S. P. CONNER, 
126 South Fighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


A Marvel of Scripture Biography.” | 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 


By Conybeare and Howson. | 
12mo, Illustrated Edition.............-.0 .- $1.50 oo i o 
ad Popular Edition..............0..esse0 1.00 | gee Ag eg Newsdealers, or will be en 
T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., | Ouoge BO Conta NLL BOHOOL OF ELOOUTION 
13 Aeter Place, « + = «© New Yerk. | Publicadion Deparument~Cuas. OC. Swosmaxse, Mgr. 


American Authors 


“THE TLATERARY REVOLUTION” does not | LAWTHORNE’S TWICE TOLD TALES. In one large 12mo- 


confine its publications to the works of Foreign or Ancient | 
authors, but includes many of the most excellent and famous | 
American Classics, as the following titles certify. 


AMERICAN FICTION. 

These are the now justly celebrated ‘‘Caxton Editions,” | 
unabridged, large type, excellent paper and press work, very | 
tasteful cloth binding—no handsomer editions ever before 
issued at less than three to five times the cost. 

PROSE TALES of EDGAR A. POE. In one handsome large 
12mo, volume of 712 pages, Long Primertype. Price, $1.00. ' 

COOPER’S LEATHER STOCKING TALES. Six large 12mo. Vol- 
umes, bound in three, segregating about 2,400 pages, Long Primer type. 
The set contains: Tax Deerstaver, Parurinper, Last or Tas Mout- 
cans, THe Pioneers, Tot Prarris, Taz Spy. Price, $2.50. 

WORKS of WASHINGTON IRVING. Complete (except life of 
Washington, which will soon appear) in six beautiful volumes, large 
type, over 5,000 pages. Price, 4.00. 

Also Library Edition, in nine volumes, fine cloth, giit tops, $6.00. 


volume, Small Pica type, leaded. Price, 40 cents. 
HAWTHORNE’S GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR. In one large 
2mo. volume, Small Pica type, leaded. Price, 40 cents. 
CREENWOOD JUVENILES. Nine delightfal volumes by Grace 
Greenwoop. One new, the others formerly published by Ticknor & 
Fizips at 75 cents to $1.2%5 each. Price of the set, $3.00. 


BIOGRAPHY—PATRIOTISM. 


EMINENT AMERICANS. Brief Biographies of Statesmen, Pa- 
triots, Orators, and others. By Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. With over 
100 portraits. Large 12mo., cloth. Price, 70 cents. 

CYCLOPEDIA of EMINENT CHRISTIANS. By John Frost, LL D. 
Small octavo, 672 pages, Small Pica type, leaded. With portraits. Fine 
cloth. Price, 80 cents. 

ACHIEVEMENTS of CELEBRATED MEN. By James Parton. 
Large octavo, 839 pages. Small Picatype. Cloth, $1.40. 

AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. Famous Orations and Patriotic Pa- 
pers, from Washington to Lincoln. Large 12mo. cloth, 65 cents, . 


FROM PRESS AND PEOPLE. 
The following are characteristic of thousands of quotations 
which might be made from paper and letters of correspondents. 


AMERICAN POETS. 

These editions are not unabridged (except Poe and Willis), 
but include all on which copyright has expired—of course, 
all those earlier writings which gave the authors their world- 
All in large type and fine cloth binding. 


wide fame, 
POEMS by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
pages. Small Pica type, leaded. 
POEMS b 
pages, Small Pica type, leaded. 


317 pages, Small Pica type, leaded. 
POETICAL WORKS of EDGAR A. POE. 


POETICAL WORKS of N. P. WILLIS. 


Complete in one hand- 
some 12mo, volume, Cloth, 40 cts.; gilt edges, ornamented, 60 cts. | 


ESSAYS—HUMOR, 


ostage.—Books 


from date of this 


tising mediums. 





“T am absolutely amazed at the cheapness and real excellence of your 
books.” —Rev. Dr. SHEPHERD, Santa Kosa, Cal. "! 

“The books are marvels of excellence and elegance combined.”— 
Prest. D. 8. Grecory, Lake Forest University, Ill. 

‘‘There is only one drawback. It seems more like getting a present 
than making a purchase,””—Churchman, Toronto. 

‘The books as books are excellent. 
In one 12mo. volume of 269 binding are all good.”—Literary World, Boston, 
Price, 40 cents. We. 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. In one 12mo. volume of 319 

Price, 40 cents. 

POEMS by WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. In one 12mo. volume, 

Price, 40 cents. 

Complete in one hand- 

some 12mo. volume, Cloth, 40 cts.; gilt edges, ornamented, 60 cents, | 


Paper, type, press work, and 





by mail cost 20 percent. extra to prepay. 


This slip will be received in lieu of 25 cents cash, toward the | 
price of above, costing not less than $2.00, if sent within 10 days 
aper (give name of 
secure your PROMPT response and indicate the paying adver- | 


aper). This offer is to 





Etc. 


on reasonable evidence of good faith. 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 
| erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. 


Books 


Address 


Unabridged, large type, tasteful cloth binding—always and sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 
| 


every way satisfactory to purchasers. 


ESSAYS of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
pages, Small Pica type, leaded. Price, 40 cents. 


Large 12mo., ane! a O eeceate 
. Box : 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


393 Pearl Street, New York. 





The Colored Design Wetter Wor. 





PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH Co. 


w——, M——, January 26, 1885. 


Sirs: We have used your designs for nearly six years. This 
year the school thought they could not afford to take them (we 


and get some cheaper. I have 


satisfied, and have 


I was desired to try 
done so, but the school are not 


voted to get the Provipence LitHoGRAPH 


New Books for Young People, 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. By Lad 
Callcott. With 36illustrations. Elegantly printed, 
and bound in red cloth, giving in concise and easy 
language all the essential facts of English history 





for young people. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


ITTLE ARTHUR'S FRANCE. On the plan 
of Little Arthur’s England, and bound in uniform 
| style. 12mo, $1.25. 


| “Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct young 
people.’’— Boston Advertiser. 
HINTS TO OUR BOYS. By A. J. Symington, 
with an introduction by Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
Square l6mo, 75 cents. 


Desicns. Iam glad, for I consider them superior to all others, | ,,“\¥2,book of an equal number of pages, ontside of 


and a great help. 


The children get them so fixed in their minds they will tell 
me what a design was, how it looked, in fact, explain it minutely 


and correctly, although it was one we had a year ago. .. . I wish | SEARINC’S VIRGIL 


I might have them this week, for I do not know how to get along | 
I could, I suppose, but I mean the school will not 


without them. 


remember the lesson as long without them. 


Remember, it was not that 


thought we might get along cheaper. 


Respectfully, 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


we did not want them, but some 
They do not think so now. 


Mrs. W— L. E—. 


w ; en, 





he Bible, contains wiser advice and counse! for the 
| boys of America than this.”’"—Journal of Education, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO, 


13 Aster Place, New York. 
The Classical *‘ Edition de Luxe,.”’ 


| (Revised and Enlarged.) 
| Contains SIX BOOKS OF THE ZENEID, witb 


THE BUCOLICS AND GEORGICS. 
The latter edited by Prof. H. C. Jounson, of Lehigh 
| University. All profusely illustrated, and witb 
new reterences to latest editions of 


ALL THE STANDARD GRAMMARS, 


and anew and complete Virgililan Lexicon. A!) 
the popular and unique features of the former edition 
are retained, viz.: the Life of Virgil, the Netes 
below the Text, the Map, Dr. Taylor’s Questions, 
the Metrical Index, the fac-simile page of an 
| Antique Manuscript, etc. ; ; 
| PRICES,—Rneid, Bucolics and Georgics, $1.75; Six 
| Books of neid, $1.50. Bw Specimen pages free. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 
| __ 111 and 113 William St., New York. 





A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by | THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than | LIB 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did SUNDAY -SCHOOL RARIES, 
‘auding in College, ‘ 


it. The following notices show in what esteem 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in Just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
# most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


| From The New York Observer. 


* He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


| From The Hartford Courant. 


“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 


| end. ..., The story is one tha, will be cf great service, 
; and itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
| the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 


a . | 
“The volume might with great propriety be maaea | 


hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not tind precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, 


many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value toallaspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men.” 

From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 

* We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
... A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better .. . . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 

From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“ Itis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 
| school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written ina commas but warm style, and is rich in 
| every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
denis and teachers.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Just Out! (ratorical! Dramatic! Pathetic! Humorgus! Just out! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. 12. 


@8! REOITATIONS! DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX! 
READINGS! Ri vI UES Ux 


the Ohoicest Standard Tpporetere. 
pepe gete. ry receipt of Paper Binpine, 80 Cents} 
this jes, 18 Numbers, will be sent for $8. 


AND ORATORY, 1416 & 1415 ¢ St., 


“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 


| ISTHE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 


PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 


| and all Sunday-school Supplies. 
Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 
| 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House. New York. 





LARK E’sS SCRIPTURE PROMISES, 32m0, muslin, Sent 
/ postpaid to any address for 50 cts. Catalogues of other 
books free. Perkinpine & Higgins, 914 Arch St., Phila. 
j 
| 5 Per volume will be pod for certain first editions 
| of Hawthorne, Poe, Whittier, and other authors. 
| For list address G. H. Fisher, P. O. Box 3766, New York. 


-A ALI DC Should not fail to send for 
our NEW list of Cards, Oleo- 
graphs, Art Studies and Gifts. 


J. Latham & Co., 929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E.P. DUTTON & CO., Syu'ismern,2% sem 


yourSunday-school Supplies, and save money. 
Order t upp m re) 





Warp & DRUMMOND, 116 Nassau St., N. Y 





RESSENSE greatest work, “* A Study of Origins.” 
| Price, $1.50. Now Ready. Jas. Pott & Co., N.Y. 








UBLICATIONS of American Tract Society, at 150 
Nassau St., New York, and 1512ChestnutSt., Phila, 


NEND 16 cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon 
St., Boston, for samples of paper and envelopes. — 


GEND FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
K H, B. GARNER, 710 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$.$. PAPERS at greatly reduced prices. Send for 

2 ? sumples to F. H. RevELL, Chicago, 

Tus BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S List, 


The Bio hical Annual, $1.00. Clergymen and8.3. 
| workers one L, Klopsch & Co., 92 White St., N.Y, 
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CHOICE STANDARD BOOK 


PRICES are invariably NET as advertised (Not sold by dealers—prices too low). Sent by express or freight, transportation being payable on arrival. 
Books sent BY MAIL 20 per cent. of full list price extra, Books are in cloth binding unless otherwise stated. 


FATR THRMS TO BUYERS. 


Orders not less than $5.00, may be paid for AFTER ARRIVAL AND EXAMINATION, if any merchant of good standing will certify : 

“M . . . is responsible, and will either pay for or return immediately upon receipt any goods which he may order.” Let this be signed and enclosed 
with your order. It is a simple guarantee A A our flo | on by one who knows you. The name of a merchant is required because the Commercial Reports tell us 
the business standing of the merchants. OU: may be of the highest standing, but we have no means of knowing the fact, unless you are a merchant. Orders 
under $5.00 must be accompanied by the cash. 

Books not satisfactory may be RETURNED, if immediately, by cheapest conveyance, at our expense, and money paid will be refunded. 

Transportation will cost you much less, proportionately, on a large package than on a small one; therefore combine with your neighbors and make your 
order large. Over 50 Ibs. in weight can usually be sent more cheaply by freight than by express. Roughly estimating, $10 worth of books at list prices will weigh 
20 Ibs. By freight, the railroads charge for 100 lbs., no matter how much less the weight. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


On orders for not less than three copies of any one of our publications, or for not less than $50.00, selected from the entire list, we will allow the 
discount of 10 per cent. from full list prices advertised. 

The practical point of the Terms to Clubs is: A small, reasonable reward to our “pleased patrons” who help to bring new customers. Will YOU “ raise 
a club” NOW? 

Remit by Bank Draft, Express, Postal or Money Order, or Registered Letter. Fractions of one dollar can be sent in postage stamps. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























ANCIENT CLASSICS. {sean Bede and Hypatia, 1 vol.,cloth, 70c.; half Rus- RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. SCIENCE. 
Each in one volume, cloth, 25 cts. Also bound | Ivanhoe. Walter Scott. Cloth, 40c. Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 50c. Volumes bound in half Russia, red edges. 
ree in one volume, arranged in the order here | Last Days of Pompeii. Bulwer. Cloth, 40c. Teaching of the Twelve A postles, 25c, Insects at Home, $1.50, 
pe .in cloth at 53 cts., or im half Russia, red edges, | Ivanhoe and Pompeii, in | vol., cloth, 60c, Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences, Wc. Library of Science, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, at $1.50. 
cts. The Berber. By H. 5S. Mayo. Cloth, 35e, Seekers after God, dic. The following in cloth binding: 
1. Cesar. 15. Sophocles. Horse-Shoe Rodinson. Kennedy. Cloth, 40c. The Hermits, 35c. Health by Exercise, 50c. 
2 Herodotus. 16. Pliny. Berber and Horse-Shoe Robinson. 1 vol., cloth, 60c.; | Seekers aud Hermits in one. Cloth, 50c.; half Russia, | Health for Women. We. 
3. Cicero. 17. Aristophanes, half Russia, 75c. 5c. | The Nerves, etc., 40c. 
4. Demosthenes. 18. Greek Anthol aoe ¥ tifa Donation an Oiet he oon! = Easiy De _ eof Chris istianity, 65c.; half Russia, 75c. | 
ohn Halifax, Wentleman c ays Oo ristian y: uss! 
: = oe. — David Copperfield. Dickens. Cloth, 60c. | Geixte’ 's Life of Christ, Wc MISCELLANEOUS. 
7. Horace. 21. Ovid. The Moonstone. Wilkie Collins. Cloth, 35e Works of Josephus, $1. 0 Eve’s Denghters, Marion Harland, $1.25. 
8. Juvenal. 22. Thucydides. Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. Cloth, 4ic. D Aubigne’s Reformation, $1.50, Argyle’ 8 Reign of Law, $1. 
9. Tacitus, 23, Lucian. Madame De Stael’s Corinne, 35e. Works of John Bunyan, $1.50. Unity of Nature $1. 
10. Virgil. 2%. Plautus and Ter. Uarda By Georg Ebers. 3c. Patriarchs and Prophets, 40c. bed Primeval Man, 
ll. Homer: The Iliad. 25. Lucretius. Romo! Geol Eliot, 40c. Muller’s Life of Trust, 60c. Above three in one volume, $1.75. 
12. Homer: Odyssey. 26. Pin Tom } need = Gasic | Prose W onder-Book, ¢1.75 7 ail 
enophon. 27. Hesiod and Theognis, rhaddeus of Warsaw, reat Thoughts from Greek Authors, 50c. 
mn x pees 27 0g Scottish Chiefs, 60c. LIBRARY OF POETRY. Great Thoughts from Latin Authors, 50c. 
The set of 2 vols., half {Remta, 05.98 Children of the Abbey, 60c. Prices are for neat cloth binding; gilt edges, orna- | Popular Quotations, 40c. 
clot mented, 20 cents extra; volumes marked (*), bound in | Shakespearian Quotations, 50c. 
half Russia, 10 cents extra. Letters eT — oth, 45c.; half Russia, 60c, 
BIOGRAPHY wpa cindy | *awin Arnold, 0c. Meredith, Irving Classica 
—tjit»—_—, Presegtt's Ferdinand and Isabella, 2 vols., per set, $2 | *Aytoun ant Rneaing, Stees. the The Row Cae, Yous. 3, SEs 4 eh, 
n on, or vo tion 
Weems’ Life of Marion, 3ic. . History ‘ofthe Republican Party, 50c. Burns sesian, 9 Education, Herbert Spencer, 40c. 
Macaulay's Life and Letters, 60c, Guizot's History of Civilization, S0c. Mrs. _— ning, 55c. ees Hamerton's Intellectual Life, 5c. 
Wendell Phillips, by Curtis, 25. General Phel Mad br O50. on. Speer of Flo's. 50c. The same, Russia, gilt edges, $1. 
Smiles’ Brief Biographies, 25c. McCarthy's ae. of Oar Ow Own Times, $1.50. SCuanpoell, 4. Pope, 50c. George Eliot's Essays, 40c. 
Bloxraphia Literaria, Coleridge, 75c. Froissart's Chronicles, $1.50. eChaucer, wed SPrecter @ Emerson's Essays, 40c. 
Eminent Americans, 70c. 98 and ‘48, by Savage, 50c. *Coleridge, 60c. Chega.” on Hawthorne's T wice Told Tales, 40c. 
Surveyor ag hy 50c. Rawlinson’s Seven Great Monarchies, §2.75. Cowper, 608. D t Rossetti, Se. Seneca's Morals J 
Pioneer Boy Guizot’s History of France, per vol., $1. *Crabbe, 50c. sschiller, an oyage of the nbeam,” 65c. 
From Log Canin to White House, 65c. Same, set of 8 vols, e. Daunte, 50c Scott, Loe elp. By Samuel Smiles, 40c. 
English Men of Letters, per vol., cloth, 70c., half Rus- | Grote’s Greece. 4 vols., $2. Dryden, 50e Shak 1 aracter. By Samuel Smiles, 40c. 
. 85c. Hume's — “ovels. cloth, ein Vo Foam, Se a eapeare, Se. Duty, By Samuel Smilles, 8c. 
‘Acme Edition, cloth, 40c. o in3 vols. b bait fran *George Eliot, 40c. Shelley, 50c. Thrift. y Samuel Smiles, 40c 
‘Aldus half Russia, 50c. “ ols. } te | ee 45¢ Ls) papene. 70c. Bits of Blarney. BY R. Shelton Mackenzie, 50. 
Achlowemants of Celebrated Men, $1.40, Macaula: sein sc yee ith, 80. re aylor, 0c. Mill on Liberty, 35c 
Plutarch’s Lives, $1.60. Green’s agian, fat 5 vols. —s Tennyson, Me. Milton's Prose Wor 
Famous Biography, 65c. “ tS nome 2 Homans, e. Virgil se. B30 Wonders and Curiosities, 81.28 
Peete hy gp en hey Schiller’s rpen Year, Sn. Tad and’ Odyssey, 70c. Charles Wesley, 4S. Mel's Parliamentary Practice, s0c. 
Alexander H. Stephens, 25e. Creasy’s Decisive es, 40c. Hood. s0c. y SH. Kirke Write. soc. DeQuincey’s Optum r, Be. 
Life of Peter Cooper, 25c. Cariyles French Revolution. 2 Vols., 80c. ~ I } Soc. NP. Will Bacon’s Kasays, 
Life of Sam Honston, 30c. half Russia, 90c. | 25° yy s Words 8, oe Lock e's Conduct "of the Understanding, 25c. 
Life of George Muller, 25c. Green, Schiller, Creasy, and Carlyle, in one volume, | °** a Ruskin’ and Locke, half Russia, 45c. 
octavo, half Russia, $1.50. Concordance, $1; gilt edges, $1.25, Ruskin's ee ro, illes, 2c. 
CYCLOPEDIAS. Ronit ine ilustrated edition, #50 = Gxown of Wild Olive, 2c. 
n's Ancient or: , 2. 
Library of Universal Knowledge. 15 vola., large type, | Milman's Gibbon's Rome, 3 vols.,#2.40; half Russia, STANDARD POETS. patna Deve three ip one vol., half Russia, S0c. 
oth, $13; bh uss: t Lop, $18. necd J 
Chambentet Cyclopedia. 12 vois., Pamail ty ~ a Kenrick’s Ancient pt, #5 1 half Russia, $1.25. Brvegts Foo. a4 40c. Cyclopedia of Expression, half Russia, 90c. 
Chambers’s English Literature. 4 vols., Schmitz’s Ancient History: 0c. Whittier’s Poems, Macaulay's Essays, $2. 
The same, half Russia, $2.75 Elze Eat Choice Literature, 1. and IL. combined, $1.25 
American Additions. 4 vois., large type, half tt ae = 4 ee gilt iwedees, oe” 3 vols., cloth, $1.25; ane a bn > $: ily, 75. 
#4; library sheep, $5. ? ae eg ara Moore’ 0 Poems. Kize vir Edition, 3 vols., cloth, $1.25;/ Don Quixote, sic 
Hawthborne’s Grandfather's Chair, 35c. uss Choice Prose, half Bassa, 3 
FICTION. Swise Family Robinson, 4c. Scott’s Poems, dzevir edition, 4 vols, cloth, $1.60; | Choice of Books. F red edges, 20c 
Poe’s Prose Tales, $1. Grimm's Fairy Tales, 50c. full Russia, git edges. ge, $3. Acme edition, ISe. 
Cooper's Leather Stocking Tales. 3 vols. , §2.50. Dickens’s Little Folks, per vol., 50c. Milton's Poems. Elzevir a. 2 vols., cloth, 75 cts. ; » : _- — 
Dickens’ Complete Works. _ 15 vols., $8. - * r set, 4 vois., $1.7: full Russia, iit edges, $1.50. “ “ “ haif calf, Se. 
Separate volumes, each, 65c. Rasselas, Yuet of Wakefield, and Paul as Virginia, | Classic Poems, ‘ Carlyle’s Heroes, etc., 30c. 
The same, Library Editlon, $10. iniv Arnold's Light of Asia. Cloth, 25c. The Koran, 40c. 
Thackeray's Complete Works, $5. 75 Gulliver ay Cen. Munchansen, 45c, Arnold's Pearts of the Faith, 25c. American Humorists. 25c. 
Separate volumes, each, 65c. Child’s Himory of England, 45c. Arnold's Indian Song of Songs, 25c. The Cricket on the Hearth, 2c. 
Bcott’s Waverly Novels, $7. Child's History of France, 4c. Orpheus C. Kerr's egg Ft Stanzas, 35¢. Highways of Literature, 2c. 
George Eliot's Complete Works, $3.75. Chiid’s History of Germany, 4ic. Shakespeare's Hamlet. Clot wien Sayings Wise and Otherwise, 35e. 
Hawthorne's Complete Works, $6.50. re yt Crusoe, 45c. Tasso's Jerusalem Deilvered. Cloth, 36c. ; fine edition, Fior D’ Aliza, Lamartine, 25c. 
Cooper’s Complete Works. $10. Nighta. ta, 45c. cloth, 60c.; balf Russia, 60c, | The same, half Russia, 30c. 
De Quincey's Complete Works, $6.50, onnrere A igrim's Progress, 45c. Shakespeare. Acme edition, 3 vols., $1. Rip Van Winkle, red-line, 35c. 
Bulwer's Complete Works, £7.50 PN Book of Fables, 45c. The same, re edition, extra cloth, orna- | The same, plain, 20c.” 
Works of William Black, Stories and Ballads, 50c. ‘ mented, $1.50, | Chinese (‘lassics, $1. 
Irving's Works, Caxton ec nien, “. Cecil’s Natural History. 8c, M ee. By John Trumbull, with notes by Benson | Curious Myths, 2c. 
The same, Library Edition, $6. Hans Andersen's Stories, 4 vols, each, 35. J. Loasing. Aldus edition, cloth, ornamented, 40c. | Works of Dean Swift, 60c. 
The same, 2 vols., oetavu, cloth, $2.90; half Rus- The same, per set, $1.20. Homer’s Odyssey, Aldus edition, extra cloth, 40c, Works of Thomas Hood, 60c. 
Rn sia, » $3.50. R Greeqweed Juvenien. yy x octes An:brorian 
yperion. Longfellow. Cloth, 35c. e sue, per set be Great bridge, 780.1 alt Russia, Wc. 
Princess of Thule. Black. Cloth, 0c. ~y Victoria. Rec. ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. Irving's Goldsmith, Alhambra, Sketch Book, Crayon 
Hyperion and Thule. 1 vol.,cloth. 60c.; half Russia, lo Books. 10 a Dore pate paler. ¢ He al each, cloth, 30c.; halt Russia, dc.; gilt 
he same, per re Para 
Hypatia, Charles Kingsley. Cloth, 40c. Florence Stories. 6 vols., $3. Historical * Wonder-Book,” $2.50. | Words of Washington, 20c. 








CLEARANCH CATALOGU EE. 


The list of publications below, i is of books which will no longer be published in the forms or bindings represented, after the supply now in hand is 
exhausted. The former price is first given, followed by the reduced price in the column. 



















Biography. an History of the French Revelation. al New Testament, New Version, 36C.........-ccrmsseree +20 | Miscellaneous. 
| 
ecccsres | 0 WB | 2 By Charies Kin oA) 
ve of Washington. By Henley. 8c... 2 Young Folks’ Series. | Bekence t tn Short Cha; termed indes 45 
pod nabeomb year ete rae - Religious Literature 8 | Christian Series, 1. Clot ‘20 
Reminiscences of Thomas Gariyi le. Aldus woe * | Science Series, I. cloth. "be 20 
half Russia, 69c..... anion | Young’s Bible Concordance. Scholar's edition, | Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, Paul and Virginia, | Young Foiks’ Series. Cioth, Se.. | 
= bound in balf Turkey merocco, marbied Gulliver's Travels. and Baron Munchausen, | Macailay’s Life of Presse’ the Great. —— 
dies, 31. ¥ 3.5 in oue volume, Cloth.. 65 binding, 12¢.... ......--+:+- nahin 
‘ . New Tretament. Old and New Versious on Pages Bunyan's ts al o4 8 Progre 38, ang Book of Fables, Rip Van Winkie. ete. Utility binding.. bi 
Gibbon’s Rome with Milman's notes, Aldus ed!- | facing. Acme edition, c.... estes 25 Be it Wn, Winns ccasneitebdn so nirsapoaesscepsseinonaddiannimiaigs 60 , Shakespeare's Plays, in paper, each...............cc0--0000 
tien, 5 vols., cloth, $2; balf Russia, gilt top....... 2.50 The sanie, finer, red edges, 2 hae ty a ote 35 The same, Sali Russia, oe dhesnidiitiigiincienn ae Henry V.; King Joho...... 





AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Patrons will heartily rejoice in the addition to our catalogue of works by the following famous American writers. The editions of the poems of Whittier, 
Bryant, and Longfellow, are not their complete poetical works, ‘but are complete only so far as the copyrights have expired. They include, of course, all their 
earlier w ritings,—those which gave them their world-wide fame : 





BRYANT’ S POEMS. WHITTIER’ Ss POEMS. | These volumes contain the following famous storics: bound =m three, omating on 2,400 pages. 
| THE NARRATIVE OF A. GORDON PYM. ong Primer type, handsemely bound in cloth, 
Poems hy WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant. I Poems by Joun G. WurttieR. In one L2mo volume | : tal uniform in style with the Caxton Editions of 
volume of 47 pages, Small Pica typ e, ented. Tine of 319 pages, Small Pica type, leaded. Fine cloth, Tus — ee ee si ine one E a ko. ‘hackeray, and others. Price tor 
cloth, red top. Price, 40 cents. red top. Price, 40 ceats, THE MURDER IN THK KUE Mogevs, and other e set, $2. 
tales. | The set contains the following of the mest famous of 
LONGFELLOW’'S POEMS. POE’ S PROSE TALES. Cooper's stories, namely ; 
Poems by H.W, Loxarentow. In one t2mo volume The ay Nalteof Treen A. ee. inom anmname LEATHER- STOCKING TALES. Tue DEERSLAYER. Tux PIONEERS, 
Sod tan itn ae Pica type, leaded. Five cloth, the Caxton Editions ofirvivg, Dickens, Thackeray, | J, FEN1MORE CooPER’s Leather-Stocking Tales, and PATHFINDER. THE PRAIRIE, 
P- cents, and othera. Long Primer type. Price, $1.00. | The Spy. Six haadsome large mo volumes Last ov THE MOHICANS. THE Sry. 


Any book on List sent postpaid on receipt of advertised price, and 20 per cent, extra te pay postage. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 


at the following rates, which include postage. 


1 to 4 copies, one yeur.......... 00 each, 
= a een 1.50 
“ 10 19 copies.......... ——_— 
“ copies or over 10 =“ 


Three or 41x months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the Indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subsecrib- 


ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- | 
is a portion of the | 


office, although in cases where 
teachers of a school get their mall matter from one 
yifice, and others in the game school get theirs 
ap another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should fave its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken éntitles it. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same tinre 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he Is to receive the 
paper. 


The papers for a club, whether going in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 

The yeliow label on each paper sent fo single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the oo gl has been 
paid for. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a@request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it, The paper wil, 

, be stopped at any time thereafter, f the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has veceived it, The papers for a club wil 
be stopped at ance on the ¢ ere of the club subserip- 
tion, uniess a renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions will be received for‘any portion ofa 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the posat- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. Al) addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 













.~—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of —— but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school ts less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the Club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 

Aer must actually be « subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subseribed for at the 
same rate. Trachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONK in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who formsa 
club on this plan “for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application 

Ifa more taorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired t pean be had through ence Vile specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address [n Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550, _ 


can do their own stamping for Em- 
broidery, Oil, Water Color, Lustra 
and Kensington Painting, by using 


LADIE our artistic patterns. They are 


ensily and quickly transferred to silk, velvet, felt, 


lush, etc., aid may be used fifty times over. Our 
mtfit contains 23 Useful and ‘Artistic working Pat- 
terns, as follows: One spray each of Double Roses, 


Single Roses, Forget-Me-Nots, Golden Rod and Sumac 
leaves, Daisies, Corner of Daisies to match, Ferns and 
Butterflies, Water Lilies, one sheet of 10 smaller Pat- 
terns of Flowers, Greenaway figures, Butterfiies, 
Beetles, etc., with your own initials, in Aandsome 2-inch 
letter, for Handkerchiefs, Towels, etc... with box each 
of dark and light Powder, two Pads, and directions for 
indelible stampng, 85 cts.) ,»0st-paid, Our “ Manual 
of Needlework,” 100 pp., 35 ets, Book of “1 
Embroidery Designs,’ 15 cts. All the above, $1.45. 
Agents wanted. Address . 
ATTEN PUB. CO., 38 W. l4th St., New York. 


OUTFIT Set of 26 Initials, 2 inches 
® high; Book of Patterns, Powder, 
Pad, and every? 


hing needled; tells how to stamp Pivsa 
Feut, &c.; teaches the Xegaeeten. Ribbon, Plush and 
stitches; how todo onsington se ustre 
oes &c., &c. Price By Matn, $1.00. tnerreend 
e List, rrex. W. P.PRAY, Box 3230, New York City. 





Lapres can do their stamping 
FOR NOTHING. Patterns c less 


3 
for embroidery and painting. 
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HEADQUARTERS raney Wonk 
Bea SPECIAL OF FER.“Ga 
We will send you our LADIEs’ Book or Fancy 
Work, and INSTRUCTIONS for StampIne (Price, 
1éc.), for 32c. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


STAMPING Send usastamp and we will send 
. you instructions for stamping on 
Plush, Velvet, Felt, etc., so it will not rub off. Send 
us 15 cts. and we wil! send also BIG BOOK of 
43268 Des s for Stamping and Fancy Work, 
. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. Mention this paper. 


he “ Automatic” Sewing Machine. Best in the world. 
Willeox & Gibbs 8S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 


‘NEW : 505 Chestnut St. Phila, Pa 

pu: nsonKNl TT E 197 E. Madison St.Chicage 
URKERF’S SALAD DRESSING, 

PURE, W HOLESOME, AND NUTRITIOUS. 


ATMORE’S “'RSE MEAT 


CAND Yonners® ShiFX)2276 








——————— 





national Lessons of the season. Constant ca 


as a reference. 


cents extra. 
Orders will receive prompt attention. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From the period of Christ’s Apostles this narrative pictures the successive stages of Paul’s 
life, journeys, trials, persecutions, etc., with much that is interesting to the Bible student con- 
cerning the various parts of the countries through which he traveled, At this time, in particular, 
this book is especially interesting, throwing light, as it does, upon the subject of the Inter- 

fis coming to us for the book demonstrate that, were 
| the existence of the book more widely known, the demand would increase in proportion. 
| Appendix to the book has to do with the Date of the Pastoral Epistics. This is fo!lowed by a 
Chronological Table and an Index, which will be found a great convenience in using the book 
At the extremely low price at which it is offered we think many should avail 

themselves of the opportunity of securing so excellent a work. 


Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 70 cents; half Russia, 85 cents. Postage, 15 


An 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Buyers 
Always Desire 


To get to Headquarters for their supplies, 
and this is why they come to us. They have 
come, are coming, and wi'l come to derive 
the benefit from the advantages we offer 
over any other house. 


WILTONS - ~- (some left) - 


at $1.50 


OUR BEST VELVET CARPETS, at 1.00 
(Outwear, we believe, two Moquettes.) 
OUR VELVETS . - - at 95 


5 a (some few) - at 85 
(Moquettes effects, and wear as well.) 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 50c. and upwards. 
ALL WOOL EXTRA SUP. INGRAIN 
(Good patterns) - - at .60 
Remember that these different grades are 
the best of their kind. Secure them at our 
present prices. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers, 


809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





The ONLY CORSET made that can be 
its purchaser after three weeks sy ie 
PERFECTLY SA FA 
in every respect, and its p’ 
Made in a variety of syies Bae pro, La A y _ 
everywhere. Beware of worthless imi- 
ons. None gentine unless it has Ball’s name on 


“CHIGACO CORSET CO.. Chicago, Ill. 
And 33 Léspenard St., New York City. 


WwW. L. DOUGLAS’ 
$3.00 SHOES for Gegtile en. 

2 SHOES for Boys. 
Have avon areputation for 
style, durability and ease be- 
yond 
he market. 
























The 


$3.00 


sewed shoe, fine calf, glove 
kid tops, stitched with silk, 
and buttonholes worked 
with same, oak leather bot- 
toms, and stayed and trim 
med inside with calf. No 
tan claim abeve qualities. 








other &3.00 S 


| Made in Congress, Lace, and Button,on medium Lon- 


don toe last with acap. The manufacturer warrants 
every pair,and gnarantees them equal to those usitially 
sold for $% or $6, and to give perfect satisfaction. They 
are suitable for all classes of trade, as well as the work- 
shop, church, and farm. The 82.50 Shee for boys 
is same material and styles, and warranted to give 
| better satisfaction than a higher-cost shoe. If your 
| dealer does not keep them, measure foot as above,state 
| Size usually worn, and style désired, and inclose price 
for either, and _ receive them by return mail, postage 
paid, and I will guarantee as perfect a fit as you would 
| getof a custom shoemaker. 
| that W. L. Douglas’ $3 Shoe, warranted,” is stamped 
on the bottom of each shoe. 
| W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
SK for Burt’s Shoes. They fit perfectly. Manu 
factured by Edwin C, Burt & Co., New York. 
Lor SHOE our children with the best, The 
SOLAR TIP, and insure comfort and economy. 
See last week’s parer for ** Embreidery” adver- 
tisement ot T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 














any shoes for price in | 


Shee for gentlemen is a | 
firstclass custom-made | and price list. by mail, 1Gc., in two-cent stamps. | 








| 


| 


Take no other, but see | 





“ 

John Alden 
.) 
and Priscilla,’ 

(“ Why don’t you speak 
for yourself, John?”’) 
A New and Beautiful 
Rogers Group, $2. 
“The Parting Day,” 

Clements. 
“The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” Mac Beth, 
“The Moorish Arch,” 
Haig. 
















‘Music Hath Charms,” Splegle. 


And numerous other fine _Engravings and Etchings, 
Paintings, Mirrors, etc. The finest Bridal Gifts, 
Beautiful Picture Frames. 


All the ROGERS GROUPS. Sole agency. 
JAMES 8S. EAR & SONS, 
816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











[SFANTILE and Bt TH HUMORS, Milk- 
Crust, Scalled Head, a8, and every form of 
Itching, Soaly snd Pimiply A ons of the Skin and 
Scalp with Loss of Hair, demand at all times the 

ing properties of the 


cleansing, purifying, and beautify 
Soap. “Absolutely Pare. An exquisite Toilet, 
Bath, and Nursery Sanative, redolent with flower 
odors and soothing ms. For h, Chapped, 
and Oily Skin, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is infi- 
nitely superior to all other soaps. Sold everywhere. 
Price, 25 cents. Potter Drug & Chemical Co., ton. 
Send for “ How to Preserve and Beautify the Skin.” 


SEND FLUID 
FOR BEEF 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 
Frick & Co., 1107 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


pr delicate Stomachs, or deranged 
gestion from any cause. Heart- 











P. 0.720. By mail, 25 cents @ box; 5 boxes for $1.00, * 
SAVE YOUR E 


See advertisement 
— Ps next issue. 

EST TRUSS EVER USED. Send for circular. 
N. Y. Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 




















Salesmen wanted to handle best Washer & Wringer. 
Not for sale in stores, ‘The F. F. Adams Co., Erie, Pa. 


WANTED Men.nnd Women Agents. James 
“80 frees Sauns ie came, Publisherr Boston” 
AGENTS WANTED isccicn crit Bintes an 
Albums. Reduce ices BIG OFITS, Cut 
thisoutandwriteto HUBBAR Snos. Phila: Pa. 

ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS 
CAT sists, Siti arher, Nomanees 


sold, $150monthly. KE. B. TREaT, Publisher, NewYork. 


TO 88 VY—SELLING THE 
BCR EL ABE HOLDER. Ove 
y wvery family 8 
AGENTS WANTED. rante 

















them. 


WM. HASSELBACH, Box 51, N. Sandusky, Ohio. 


WaAntr ED.—100 Christian men to act as agents for 
the best selling book in the country, **The 
Child’s Bible.’’ One agent.has sold 6 ina town of 


674 inhabitants; one 73 in a villageof 74. One news- 


agent soli. 40 in four days among strangers; one 263 in | 


four successive weeks. Send for full particulars. 
CASSELL & CO. (Limited), 822 Broadway, N. Y. 


AG t 1 STEAM WAS or ER! 
i et Wee ee 
terms of 
is fa! Washer, 
ary 





J. WORTH, 8ST. 





‘GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE, 


A Mutual Benefit Associat Limited to Members | 


of Evan es, Instres from 


Only sicteen asseesments in four years. 
AGENTS ’ > b issi 
Send for a eee. abhor FY wecretate 


CEL 
No. 4 Exchange Place, er P. O. Box 1654, Mass 


The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Pau 
By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A.., 


Late Fellow of Trinity CoHege, Cambridge; and 


The Rev. J. 8S. HOWSON, M.A., 


Dean of Chester. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


ee 


A SONG. 
[By Henry W. Longfeliow.] 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care; 

To stay at home is best. 


Weary and homesick and distressed, 

They wander east, they wander west, 

And are batiled and beaten.and blown about 

By the winds of the wilderness of doubt ; 
To stay at home is best. 


Then stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
The bird is safest in its nest; 





burn, Acid, Wind, or Gastric Pres- | 
. sure, relievedatonce. Sample sent | 
tree. BRONSON CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. L., | 


of its merit 
each yopdertat poor 


O’er all that flutter their wings and fly 
A hawk is hovering in the sky ; 
To stay at home is best. 


“THIS IS THE REST.” 
[The Rev. W. M. Statham, in The Quiver.] 


In our quiet hours, when the tired frame 
has. time to revive its freshness and 
strength, and when Nature spreads her 
couch of heather for our repose, and 
stretches the green branches over us to 
protect us from the heat, and lets us 
hear the silvery whisper of the burn to 
remind us that the sweet water is near at 
hand, and when we take up some favorite 
volume to quicken our thought, we begin 
to feel that this is rest. It may be, and 
indeed is, in some sort rest—needful 
rest—but all that depends not upon 
where we are, but upon what we are! 
We may have been worn, worried, over- 
worked, and it is true that Nature, with 
her soft, sweet summer air, and her 
soothing silence, will do much to refresh 
our spirit and recruit our strength. Yes, 
much, but not a//. We want a rest that 
nothing can disturb; a peace that can 
reign supreme even in tribulation; and 
at such a time we call to mind the 
pathetic question in the Book of Job, 
“When He giveth qui.tness, who then 
can make trouble?” 

Who indeed! It is a deep question, 
reaching to the secret bosom of human 
experience. The lake of the heart is 
seldom without some ripples. Every day 
we weep and tremble under some 
experience of sin and suffering. The blue 
heavens still bend over a world of grief. 

Saddest fact of all, sorrow liveson, amidst 
allearthly palliatives! Thesmilingscenes 
of Nature, the soft comforts of home, the 
inspirations of friendship, these may miti- 
gate grief, but they cannot give quietness! 

Deep-seated indeel must sorrow be 
when earth’s ministries cannot cool its 
brow or comfort its heart. Grief has 
many names, even as the ocean, which is 
often called after the shores on which it 
touches. Sorrow has swept the same sad 
music from the weary hearts of a thousand 
generations. But God our Saviour has 
never left earth without ministries of 
mercy; for Abraham found friendshi 
with God inthe far-away Jand, and Jaco 
rested at eventide, and Enoch felt the 
| spell of heaven’s own peace as he walked 
with God. : 

What, then, is the triumph of quietness? 
It is not ease, It is not absence of dis- 
turbing force. It is a triumph over all. 
Have we not seen the masterly hand 
guiding turbulent horses? The calm cap- 
tain, with no quickened pulse, directin 
the vessel during the furious gale? om | 
the Gospel gives reserves of quiet power. 
“This is the victory which overcometh 
the world, even our faith.” We have seen 
these triumphs of quietness in pain, and 
family distress, and dangerous illness, and 
difficult endurances. Beneath the outward 
life there was a Saviour, with divine and 
gracious power, steadying and sustaining 
thesoul. ‘* Will He remove the trouble?” 
asks Job. “No; but He will put strength 
|in me,” is the reply. We are not to be 
hard, and cast off trouble as the rock casts 
aside the billows which break into spray 
over its rugged brow; or as the adamant 
casts back the arrow. No; but there will 
| be peace within. The promise will be 
fulfilled—‘‘ Peace I leave with you.” 

In Christ there is the image of this 
quietness. Galilee’s lake in its  stillest 
hour was never so restful as the heart of 
Jesus. This is the more wonderful when 
| we remember all our Lord’s surrounding 
agitations. The trials of poverty, the 
malignity of false.accusers, and the hatred 
of th Jews, all encompassed Him. Yet, 
| look at Him! Behold the Man! Calm 
and subdued, not alone in the still retreats 
of peaceful Olivet, but calm in the 
Judgment Hall, and on the way from the 
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February 28, 1885.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 














Pretorium to Giléary: Oh! why will Art 
show the weakness of its genie utting 
the nimbus around the fread Serus as 
he walks there? If the ideal of divine 
power and patience is not in the face itself, 
no meretricious aids of medizvalism will 
ever give it. His glory was not a circling 
of light from without, but a glow of light 
from within. This isthe face we want to see, 
“When he was reviled, he reviled not 
again.” “He was led as a lamb to the 
slaughter.” “He was taken from prison 
and judgment, yet he opened not his | 
mouth.” It is this quietness which has 
touched the world’s deepest heart; the 
quiet confidence that the cross of humila- 
tion was to be : a . throne of conquest. 















27 Sudbury St., 


Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, 





Catalogues sent. 








Tee Pinos i Grace of Church Dette. 
"Tilaste 
CLINTON H. being. Y 


MENEELY & COMPARY, 
WEST TROY, W.Y., BELLS 


For Churches. Schools, etc. ; also Chimes 


and Peals. For more than halfa century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


LL com PANY, 











. Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bellis ofpure Copper anaes for Charches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. ‘ea 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Codsnat, 0 


OcSHAME BEM FORNORY 


ose delebrated Bells 
r rite es wl S rab cd 
nd cata- 


we ae es — 
logues een 
MoS HAN rs ee: “Baltimore, Ma. 


STAINED aasggverTUTesee 
Church Furniture Meanncmertyy BG. SWAN 


Prg's and Sunday-school Furniture. Send 
to PAINE’S, Boston, for price aud photographs. 


Cc - 
Church Lamps, $22 ESSE Stent 

































_‘LustRe wPo cb. 145 N. 8th mp. PH 


READ THIS TWICE! 


In addition to our premiums of music 
and Shakespeare Cards, we have just 
issued a beautiful panel picture, in 
colors, 13 x 28, a fac-simile reproduc- 
tion of one of the Paris salon paint- 
ings for 1884, entitled “ Le Roman 
Noveau” (The New Novel). It isa 





| Joseph I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, 








611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE UNION TRUST C0. 


Autherized Capital... 
CHARTER PERPETUAL, 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 
mittee, alone or in connection with an individual appointee. 
Takes charge of the property of absentees and non-residents, collects and remits income promptly, and 
discharges faithfully the duties of every trust and agency known to the law 
Burglar- proof Safes and Boxes ( having chrome steel doors) to rent at $5 to $60 per annum, in their new and 


elegant Chrome Steel Fire and Burgilar-proof Vaults, protected by improved Time Locks. 

Wills kept in vaults without charge. Bonds and Stocks, Plate, and all valuable securities, kept, under 
guarantee, at moderate charges. 

Car Trusts and other approved securities for sale. Money received on deposit at interest. 


JAMES LONG, President. JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
MAHLAON 8S. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. D. R. PATTERSON, Trast Officer. 

DIRECTORS: James Long, Alfred 8. Gillett, Allison White, Dr. Charles P. Turner, Willlam 8. Price, | 
John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas KR. Patton, John G. Re ading, James S. Martin, LD. Hayes Agnew, M.D., 
Theodor C Engel, Jacob Naylor, Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Pe rkins, | 
Samuel Riddle, ‘Glen Riddie, Pa.; Dr. George Ww. Reiley, Harriebur h, Pa.; J. Simpson "africa Huntingdon, 
Henry 8. Eckert, Reading; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown; w.w . Davis, Doylestown; R. E. Mouaghan. 
West Chester; Charlies W. Cooper, Allentown. 
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The J.B. Watkins ial Mortgage Co, 


Successor to J. B. WATKINS & CO. 
BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. INCORPORATED IN 1882. 


Capital, $750,000. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


rInterest Guarantceca 
8a" Payments of Interest Prompt as Covernment 
Bonds by half- yearly Coupons payable at 


National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


10 Years Business Report. 
The number of mortgages negotiated from May 1874, to May 1884; 8,762, 
Aggregate amount, - - $5,580,350 
Total amount of interest earned and paid on the day it matured, $1,778 600 
Number of mortgages matured, 2,091, 
Aggregate amount,  - - $1,048,500 
Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, $2,822,100 
Number of Investors in these mortgages 1473; some of them have had 


14 years experience with us; each one can testify that ali our representa- 
tlons have been fulffiied to the letter. 


You may not see this advertisement again; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
information, forms, and testimonials, and have them when needed. Address, 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. _ 
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sent FREE to all who write for it Itis a Handsome B. 


i 
peor iMPOR EE PORTANT Novelties a? “ot Jeni Mer ig Ky 


SEEDS at 


. ATLEE. “BURPEE & O., PH 


BAUGi? 225 PinrUTE 
gulag Animal Baugh» perk 


fis Ready Dis- 
Boe Mea ao’ Bavgi's Ready Die 
prices. It would 

fi to know how very low 
cam procure brands 


pea ae 
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BAUCH & SONS, 20 5S. bel. Ave. Phiiada. Pa 


SEEDS CIVEN AWAY! 








FLORAL GUIDE | A PACKAGE Mixed Flower Seeds (400 kinds) with 


| PaRK’s FLORAL GuIpE, all for 2 stamps. Tell all 
A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plate, and 1,000 | your friends. G. PaRK, Fannettsburg, Penna. 
illustrations, with descriptions of the best F lowers and 





perfect gem, and well worthy a place 
on the wall of any of the patrons of | 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap. We have | 
copyrighted it,;and itcannot be issued 
by any other house than ourselves. 
The edition is limited, and will be 
issued gratis in the following manner 
only: Save your wrappers of Dobbins’ 

Electric Soap, and as soon as you get 
25, mail them to us, with your full ad- 
dress, and we will mail you “ Le Ro- 
man Noveau,” mounted ready for 
hanging, free ofailexpense. The soap 
improves with age, and those who 
desire a copy of the picture at once, 

have only to buy the 25 bars of their 
groceratonce. This will.insure the 
receipt of the wrappers by us before 
the edition is exhausted. Thereis, of | 
course, 20 advertising on the picture. 


1. L. CRAGIN & CO., Phila., Pa. 


M ention this paper. 


’ 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
sual indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
-rocer iLipEnG to Ek 3 it on sale, Ask him for it | 
Dose W L’ Ek, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila,, Pa 





aw rite NOW. Th netice will not appear again. 
Vegetables, prices of Seeds and Plants, and how to | aioe 
| grow them. Printed in English and German. Price 


Pu SARDEN W CYIDE just aoe 
only 10 cents, which may be deducted fronr first order. Brice mb sicte ‘nae it. COLE 4 
BRO.,Seedsmen,Pelia, owa, 










It tellswhat you want for the Garden. and how te get 
it instead of — to the grocery at the last moment 
| tobuy w happen to be left over, meeting 
with disappointment afier weeks of waiting. BUY 
ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


pa VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 











... $1,000,000. | Paid Up Capita ...............cecceecseeneeeenene’ $500,000. 


Only the most destraple loans. Ab- 
MORTGAGES S32. safety and satisfaction. The 


Kansas-Missouri Loan & rust ‘o. Wyandotte, Kan 








_ LB. CHA 


0, TO INVESTORS, 

oO T he pe unqeraiened 

, out ne — b ed 
gage on first wr, a 
gpclie or Heemepin Co. we worth three 
times theamount of the] joann and ‘none feed 

Satief ranteed. 

4 years in business in ay ony. Wyiret-class 

Send . Mention this paper. 


_§.H. BAKER, Loan Ag't., Minneapo! 


» INVESTORS “20 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE £0., 


Lawrence, Kansas. First Mor 





tate Lea Ne inte ot oad 
faction t Gu Aa tee For reliability, consult 
‘Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. e. li or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan. Securit ty Lar e. in 


terest promptly paid. 
,0nials, sample fo: . 
H. Perkins, 

W. Gillett. Yreos. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


G t oe fie 3 Bond t A 
sat Stat Kamat Tait fent Sees daed 


Goudie pam phjet,wit 
F. M. Perkins, Pres.) N. : a art, / L. 
I." t. ‘Warne. V. Pres. j Auditor. 1c. 








per cent. 








the Minneapolis sie riage aud Investment Peeeees, ‘ 
in sums da ards. Prempt paymeut 
of Principal and ow gt Coupons, gnarante and 


to lender without charge. Best Leca- 
tion in the Unien. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Ample capital. Wide connections, Refer to the © 
gregationalist. Send for form, circular and refer- 
W. B. CLAt eR, Manager, Wi Hn 
i oS anager eee 5 n. 
TARAGHR: HENIY Ac RY EY, 


STERN x 
170 froudway, Now 
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eet of Southern 
a 
Land po bs ; 4 
to $6 
wi' reach of 
. anew 
Srain 
feat im the world and 
ea mafshes, stumps, 
and ee  ~ - - 
now is the ¢fme to ‘buy. 
.and p' 


Fa Ra 


% INTEREST 


Pua MORTCACE 


ARM LOANS! 


Seqenintance Sith ep and vale ues. my 
in force. 2 VER H wis 
2 ww") L148 LOSE A —— DRIVEN Vie 
RTGAGE, 
ADOLL 4 vale eer prin or yy on any p-- 
collected and sent to you, — 
of cost, reac oo “These loa fe, an 
ay nearly —e as S$ 
Lines U ' and receme- 
1 R. leat ¢ a men and ge =a 
and West—men for w. m Upking 
eeuics cute for NINE e WEARS PF PAS 
ae “REFER CES “=a 
Re Lg WM. L. GAGE, D. D., Hartford, Conn 
M. E. GATES, PH: D., LL.D. Prastdene Rutgers Col. 
h ee Brunew _N. J. 
Dr. W M.J MLNS, ’t Geneseo Normal School, 


OPLIFF Biencbester, N. H. 

hey. JOHN Ww. aan City, Minn. 

Dr. Jno. K. BUC KLYN, Py atic “Bride, Conn. 

ppporters’ and T Bank. New York. 
it National Bank Bt St. f-5 Minn. 

The pan tee Boston. ¥. Observer. 

All are pleased with my LE. mooar Cir- 

one. = full Soy mee ees. aos. Bet ter from 
customers, and a New Daketia, sent 

tree on application. Menten ener paper.’ Address 


E.P.GATEScitxn forks pac 
A Novelty in Pipe Organs. The Portable 


Roosevelt Cabinet Pipe Organ 


Resembling in size and appearance an upright piano— 
























suitable for small Churcies, Chape's, Sunday-schools, 
Lodges, and the Parlor—filling the wuutso long feit for 
an instrument between the best reed organ and the 


smallest Church (Pipe) Organ. } or further particulars 


| 

address =HILBORNE L. ROOSEVELT, 

| Manufacturer of Church Organs, 145, 147, 49 West 18th 
St., New York; 315, 317, 319 South 22d St., Phila- 


deiphia; 218 German St., Baltimore. 








BS5AKNES’ 
Patent Foot and Steam Powe? 

achin men Complete outfits 
for Actual Workshop Business. 
Lathes for Wood or Metal. Cir- 
cular Saws, Scroll Saws, Form- 
ers, Mortisers. Tenoners, etc., 
6tc. Machines on trial ifdesired. 
Descriptive Catalogue and 
Price List Free. 

W.F.& cons BARNES, 


Serene 
__ No. #8 Ruby St. 


DURHAM SYST EM (screw 
PL UME joint); used at PULLMAN, 
Pamphiet free. DURHAM 


Howusk DRAINAGE Co., 231 East 42d St., New York 


‘RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR, 


_"1518 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 


SLATE MANTELS Jos. 8. Miller & Bro., M'f's, 


) 1208-10 Ridge Ave., Philada, 


OR BEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD address 
PENN | RooFING Cc Co., 2 Bo. Second St., Phila., Pa. 







VEGETABLE, FBER: “AND ti ) SEEDS. 
For PURITY. Vitality, and Superior Quality, 
they cannot be “excelled especially for = 
appreciate a choice stoc *k of seeds. A is re. 
quested and they will recommend themse! ves. 
Smith’s Seed Catalogue, with select lists of 
Vewetable, Flower and Field Seeds, and Bulbs, also | 
Implements and Garden Bean isites, nailed to all 
rama gc free. WM. H. S¥LITH, Seedsmun, 


te of th: of Henry A. D ) 
1018 Ee Srreer, Philad’a, 
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| Tek EN SPRING VEHICLES are the ensiest EE the advertisement of MRS. 
and best made, See Cardin next issue, HANDLE SAD IRONS in 


Y ' MOREE 





POTTS’ COLD | 
next issue, 








FOR SALE CHEAP. AK, Ane, ize Organ, 


32 stops ; cost $10,000 in 1881, Large enough for church 
or hall of moderate size. For particulars address 
“ORGAN,” Box 2573, New York City. 


OPTICAL AND MUSICAL WONDERS. 


FREE. Harbach Organ Co., Philadelphia. 


| Hook & Hastings, 


Church Organs, 
bond _ Mass. 








| nes 
"Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens, 














ht - ee ‘Fieesde script out: 


oe SL) eta Mende outfit, 31 
; Bly 
oy ELF. FINK ER, eS wit script type 


; outfit, an ge Cc. 
eve ANS. BUN. Ninth St Phil 


F YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHEAP, 
WRITE TO MAHER & GROSH, Toledo, 0. 
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THE STANDARD. | 


PIRITUAL: | 
O NGS: FORTHE 






This remarkably successful book, by the 
author of “Songs forthe Sanctuary,” “Spir- 
wae Songs,” ete., can now be had bound in 

roof boards at 80 cents in quan- 





Titions he mn edition, bound in full 
cloth, with edges, costs only 20 cents. 
Send quantity price sample. The €ent- 
ury Co., 88 East 17th Street, New- York. 





COMPLETE “EDITION 


GOSPEL PRAISE BUUK 


Is Now Ready. | 
To the former edition of 256 pp., seventy-two new 
leces have been added, making a book of 320 pp., con- 
ining 364 Hymns and 40 Tunes. 
For Prayer and Praise Meetings, or Revival 
Occasions, this book has no equal. | 
Ado! ws , 50 cts.; $4.80 per dozen; $40 | 
er hun } 
PGpecimen c copy mailed on receipt of 50 cents. ASpeci- 
men pages free. 


« Edition, without Music, to go with the 
ahove. rwill be ready in April. 


Price, in paper, 12 cts.; pee oe [ eaptres. In boards, 
15 ota. ; $12.50 per hundrec ddr 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York. | 


Hood's Carols 


_FoR— | 


EASTER, 1885, 


MAINTAIN THEIR esual SEPUBAiFiCn. 
Single Copy, 5c. $3 per 100. 

JOHN J. HOOD, 1018 Arch St., Phila., Pa. | 

EASTER SERVICE. The Prince of Life. | 


y Rev. E.S. LO ye 
A Complore EK r Exe reine, consistin of Re | 
spousive pacing? Scripture Selections, Recitations, 
and a variety of fresh, easy, and attractive Music, | 
com prising Solos, Duets, Quartettes, Choruses, and | 
Hymous for the Congregation. May be used alone, in | 
full, or abridged, or ooppie mented, thus adapting it to 
various tastes, qual n merit to anything yet offered. | 
in handsome style. Prices, post-paid, single 
copy, Bcetits; per Snes. bak cents: per hundred, $3.75. 
oncee AT ONCE. Adar 
Rev, W. J. J. SHURY, Publisher, Dayton, 0. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School | 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form- 
for the convenience of schools which may de, 
sire to use them: 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE,” 

THE RESURRECTION. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. | 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

THE WAY OF LIFE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES., 
CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 











TRUST. 
Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No | 

extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 

at same rate, Samples, 5 cents each. Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“OXFORD” | 
"'Teeachers’ Bibles. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


Bible Correspondence School. Ror Ccesss: 


J. An WORDEN, 133 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


‘Phe Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustw rorthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 








@lanamaker’s. 





PHILADELPHIA, February 23, 1885. 

If you want to know what 
sort of spirit Guinet puts 
into his work, look at his 
meanest silk here under a 
magnifying glass. It is only 
a 75-cent silk. That price 
has to pay for the silk, the 
dyeing, the making, the 
maker's profit, transporta- 
tion, the U. S. tariff of fifty 
per cent. and our profit— 
not very much for raw mate- 
rial. ‘There isn’t a waste 
ounce in a piece of it. The 
cross threads are supposed 
to be covered—no matter 
about them. The warp is 
as bright and even and 
strong as in the _ higher 
grades; but very little of it. 

That's the secret of 
Guinet’s strength. His silk 
is silk. How we manage to 
put it below competition we’d 
rather not. tell just now. 
But $1.65 for $1.25, $2 for 
$1.50, and so on. 

Southwest from the center. 

That unprecedented dollar 
ladies’ cloth for 75 cents— 
unprecedented is exactly the 
word—; about fifty colors 
and mottles and mixtures 
one constant quality of cloth; 
56-inch; $4.50 for a $6 
dress, six yards. 

If we had a lot of unac- 
ceptable colors, the cloth 
might still be dollar ladies’- 
cloth; but there wouldn’t be 
anything unprecedented in 
our putting it down to 75 
cents. If there were some 
flaw in the making, or if the 

emarket were over-full, or if 
cloths were going out of use, 
this still might be dollar 
ladies’-cloth; but it would 
have to go down to get sold. 

Not so. The colors are 
right, the wool is right, the 
making is right, the market 
is comparatively empty, and 
fashion favors cloths. This 
unexceptionable dollar la- 
dies’-cloth goes down to 75 
cents; and no one but us 
and anothér knows why. It 
doesn’t concern you why. 

Just like the black silks. 
Southeast from the center. 

Silk grenadines havecome; 
three sorts: sewing-silk, plain 
open-mesh, velvet b. ocade. 

“ Sewing-silk-” is a taking 
name ; ought not to be taken 
too literally. The silk is 
twisted and waxed and very 
strong, though not so strong 
as sewing-silk. The fabric 
is perfectly plain and woven 
almost closely; $1.25. to 
$2.50; of exquisite fineness. 

The open-mesh is plain in 
the sense of notfigured ; half- 
a-dozen styles; $1 to $1.75, 


the publisher will refund to s 
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[February 28, 1885. 








according to weight. The 
silk is but slightly twistec 
quite strong, and locked x 
tight in the meshes as not to 
slip with a little strain. 

The velvet brocade is the 
usual combination of open- 
mesh grenadine ground and 
velvet figures. About fifty 
styles have come. $2.50 
to $5. 

Southeast from the center. 

Fifteen-cent ginghams for 
ten cents: chambrays, little 
bits of checks, little checks 
and not so litthe—no compli- 
cated plaids. 

Northwest from the center. 

Another roomful of Brus- 
sels today, best five-frame 
Brussels, $1 a yard; and still 
another part-of-a-roomful of 
Brussels not a whit better, 
$1.25. The $1.25 Brussels 
are crowding out the Ingrain 
best “extra super” at 60 
cents, 

The Moquette room is full 
again: $1.25 for the richest- 
looking parlor carpet! Mo- 
quette with its long, full, 
| smooth pile; richness itself. 
| If it doesn’t wear so well as 
Axminster and Wilton at 
double the money it is quite 
as rich, 

Velvet, two qualities, ¢1 
and go cents. Velvet is 
Tapestry cut. No great 
mystery about it, The mys- 
tery is further back, in Tap- 
estry itself. 








-+ Tapestry of many makes 


and grades, but only two 
prices; best at 75 cents, and 
all the rest at 50. 

Those who want the very 
best Ingrain for 60 cents 
a yard had better come 
quickly. And, if we can say 
it without conveying a wrong 
impression, those who want 
any sort of carpet for three- 
quarters had better come 
quickly. 


Market street front, second floor. 
northwest from center of store, 


JoHN WANAMAKER. 


shestnut, Thirteenth and Market streets, 
and City- hall square. 


Half-Price for Trial. 


Take car 








} j= lowest rot da 


Cc. R. BOCK! 
The “ Never Late’’ 8. 8S. Publisher, Chicago, Th 
; (Formerly w with Di Dav id ©, ¢ CG ‘00k -) 


REV. GEO. F. PENTECOST, 


Brooklyn, writes: 
“T regard Butler's great work as better for practice 
} and constant use than ascore of the best other com- 
| mentaries, for it has the cream of all well condensed.’ 
| Address ¥U NK & WAGNALLS, l0and 12 Dey Street, 
New Y 








rork, — 
| SIMPLE, EXPEDITIOUS, CONVENIENT. 
| HUBBELL'S LIBRARY REGISTER 


FOR THE 
OF SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 
QUARTO. $1.25 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


} 


ISE 


5s )|Library Numbers. 
(Perforated, Gummed,100,10c. ‘4 5 
_B.F. Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. N.Y. 


~ Send for Sample Copy Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Notes 
by M. C, Hazard. CongS. 8. & Pub. Soe’y, Boston. 


rs any money that they lose thereby. 








IMUSIC GIVEN AWAY 
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THREADS OF GOLD. Papers ‘nbs “ot tenor 
| ; eac r 
BEULAH LAND. zone. Eanal to ‘any 10 
HELPING HAND. contin cee Samples 
mples | 
single ogy tit tions to anomaiied F thes ieee | 
| 50 cts, unday-school Periodicals and Supplies : 








FOR EASTER, 


THE KING OF GLORY, ~*szemesse 


adjusted Service for Easter Sunday. Cons ating. 0 
popular Hymns, entirely new Choruses and Scrip- 
ture Readings, happily appropriate to the Festival 
of the Resurrection. Ry Rev. RoperTr Lowky. 
16 pages. 

Price, $4 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 





| Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual, 


No. 9.—A splendid collection of Carols by popular 
com posers. 
Price, $4 per 100 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 


A complete Catalogue . of } Easter Music, Services, 
Carols, Anthems, ete., sent on request, 


BIGLOW -& MAIN, — 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 RandolphStreet, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


EASTER MUSIC 


SERVICES, ANTHEMS, 
AND SOLOS. 


By the best writers. Send for our complete 
list of Easter Music, FREE, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
New YORK OFFIcr: | Cincinnati, 6. 


55 East 13th Street. 











‘10 lntroduce our New "4h tail Kings Of Bucel 
Music, Music Books and Musical In: ments. in every 
family ,oond ts Comp or ores we will, on receipt 
of 10¢., send ate Pieces of Vocal and 
Instrumental Mer "5 ae. size, heav 
rth $2.00 at retai 
ay “& 844 Broadway, N. Y. 


. Poa meneagre 

BA’ ae | Jo ty tat 
Newest, Baroursst and B BOO 
Schools in See, 


THE —_ FRIEND POB. 


PO! E MS . & CA R DS 
Sanne corte Ch poet 1 de: 
H.Angell, 364 Pourth Ave. 


EASTER Siue ter oieathttrg 


LOM, 122 Nassau St., 


CHAMPION 
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PERFECT 
SAFETY! 
WevES pera ; 


WILL LAST FOR 20 
YEARS, p 


No blowing et out. 


=e 
F = 
Seay 
ade to fit om your old ‘ mae 
brackets or c'! Z BS 
You need : a 
If your! 5 
INCREASED 


THREEFOLD jmmen 

=r Exclusive 

A.J.WEIDENER of 

36 South Second Street, Patent. 
PHILADELPHIA. Dice WANTED 





EUROPE. 


week's Excursion Fart . J cdc areg ed Yok 

une ke on $ steamships, 
 apectat I Rowriet ates dual Trav- 
elers at reduced talea” by the best routes for 


_ pleasure travel. 


Ceok’s Excursionist, with maps, contains full 
particulars; by mali for ten cents. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 2%1 Broadway, N. Y- 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID cal 


Used by the Army _and Navy _of the U. ! 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLIsHER, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


IAPS for 8. S, Ani, PEEERS S00» Pub 
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